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An Act to Regulate Banks and Banking Institutions, and to Create the 
Offices of Bank Commissioners. 


ARTICLE I.—Or Banxs anp Banxrna. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows : 


Szcrton 1. Every bank which now is, or shall hereafter be inco 
rated under the authority of this State, shall be subject to the liabilities 
and governed by the rules contained in this act. 

Szc. 2. The banks chartered by the State of Missouri, under their 
name and style, as named in their respective charters, and the owners of 
the capital stock of each, shall be and are hereby made able and capa- 
ble, in law and in equity, to sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered unto, defend and be defended, in all courts of 
record, or in any other place whatever, and to make and use a com- 
mon seal, and the same to break, alter and renew at their pleasure, and 
to make and establish such by-laws as may be necessary and convenient 
for the government and management of said banks, not being contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States or of this State, and generally to 
do and execute such things and acts as corporations or bodies politic 
in law may or can lawfully do and execute. 
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Src. 3. Capital Limited—No banking company shall be incorporated 
with Jess than one million dollars of capital stock, to be divided into 
shares of one hundred dollars each. 


Src. 4. Denominations of Issues.—All banks established in pursuance 
of this act, may issue bills and notes of the denomination of five, ten, 
twenty, fifty, one hundred, five hundred and one thousand dollars, and 
no bank or its branches shall receive, pay out, or in any manner deal 
in any bank notes issued by any bank located out of this State, or es- 
tablished by the laws of any other State or Territory, but may receive 
and pay out the notes of any bank or branches thereof, established by 
the authority of this State; but no bank shall pay out the bills or notes 
of any other bank or branch bank, excepting such as it will receive at 
par in payment of debts due the bank. 


Src. 5. Quarterly Reports—Every bank shall, during the time of its 
existence as a corporation, publish quarterly, in at least two newspapers 
printed in the town or city in which it is located, and in one newspaper 
printed in the county in which it has a branch located, a full, complete 
and accurate statement of its affairs, property, assets and business, which 
shall show— 

First. The amount of its capital stock actually paid in. Second. The 
amount of real estate held by the bank and branches, Third. The 
amount of gold and silver coin and bullion on hand. Fourth. The 
amount of notes of other banks. Fifth. The amount due from all other 
sources. Sixth. The amount of undivided profits, and the amount of 
State bonds on hand. Seventh. The amount of its notes and bills in 
circulation. Eighth. The amount due by the bank to all other banks. 
Ninth. The amount due to depositors. Tenth. The total amount of debts 
and liabilities of every description. Eleventh. The amount on hand of 
bills discounted, exchange maturing and the amount of suspended 
debts. Twelfth. The aggregate amount of liabilities of all directors, as 
principals and endorsers. Every bank located in the city of St. Louis 
shall publish, in at least one newspaper published in that city, a weekly 
statement of the coin on hand, bills maturing and the amount of its cir- 
culation. 


Sec. 6. Branch Bank Reports.—All branch banks, established in pur- 
suance of this act, shall furnish to their respective parent banks a full 
and complete statement of their condition, embracing all the foregoing 
particulars, by which the parent bank may be enabled to include, in its 
published quarterly statement, a full, complete and accurate account of 
the condition of all the branches, as required by the foregoing provisions ; 
which several statements shall be certified and sworn to, as correct, by 
the cashier or president of the respective banks and branches. 

Sec. 7. Supervision by Bank Commissioner, dc.—The books, papers, 
correspondence and funds of every bank shall be, at all times, subject to the 
inspection of the directors, the governor of the State, bank commissioner, 
assistant bank commissioner, or any agent thereto appointed by law, or 
by said bank commissioner, or any one lawfully empowered to appoint 
such person or agent. And any person so appointed or empowered by 
law, may, at all times, enter into any bank or its branches, with or with- 
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out previous notice, and immediately have access to all the books, papers, 
funds and effects of the bank, so as to enable him to make a thorough exami- 
nation of the true condition thereof; and such bank and branches shall, 
at all times, be subject to examination and inspection of any legislative 
oo appointed by either House, or both Houses of the General As- 
sembly. 


Sec. 8. Violation of Charter.—TIf, upon investigation of the condition 
of affairs of any bank or branch bank, it shall appear to the governor, 
commissioner or legislative committee, that the charter of such bank 
has been violated, or that its affairs and business are in an unsound con- 
dition, or that the provisions of this act have been violated, or not carried 
into effect, according to their true intent and meaning, then it shall be 
the duty of the governor of the State, upon information derived from 
his own examination, from the examination of any commissioner, or any 
one legally appointed by said commissioner, or the finding of any legis- 
lative committee, to sue out from the Circuit Court of the county where 
such bank or branch bank is located a writ of scire facias, which will be 
served on the cashier or president of such bank, together with written 
specifications, stating in what manner this act, and the charter of such 
bank, has been violated, evaded or avoided, at least ten days before the 
return day thereof. Upon the return of such scire facias, the judge of 
such Circuit Court shall set a day for the trial of such cause, and such 
court shall proceed to inquire into the truth of such alleged viola- 
tions, evasions or avoidance ; trying all matters of fact by a jury empan- 
neled for that purpose; and if such violations be made to appear, said 
court shall pronounce the charter of such bank annulled and forfeited : 
and, upon a certified transcript of such proceedings being delivered to 
the governor, he shall at once place the said bank, its affairs and business, 
in the hands of trustees, to be administered and wound up in the manner 
hereinafter provided, in case of suspension of specie payment. 

Sec. 9. Penalty for Suspension —No bank or branch bank shall, at 
any time, suspend or refuse the payment, in gold or silver coin, of any 
of its notes, bills or obligations, nor of any money received upon deposit, 
demanded by the holder or depositor, at the place where the same is 
made payable; and, in case of such refusal, the holder of such note, bill 
or obligation, or the person entitled to receive such money, shall, re- 
spectively, be entitled to receive interest from the time of such demand 
and refusal, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum, until paid. 
And should any bank or branch bank, at any time, suspend specie pay- 
ment as aforesaid, for the period of ten days, the charter shall cease and 
determine, and its affairs and business shall be placed in the hands of 
trustees, as required by section eight of this act; and the said trustees 
shall first pay the bill-holders, and then, pro rata, the depositors, and 
other legal liabilities of such bank; and, if there be a surplus of assets, 
after paying all liabilities, such surplus or excess to be paid, pro rata, 
to the stockholders; and said trustees shall have power and authority 
to manage and control the affairs of said bank, as, in their judgment, 
with the approval of the bank commissioner, will foster the interest of 
the creditors and stockholders, and work the least injury or distress to. 
debtors, or prejudice to the community. 
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Ssc. 10. Bonds of Officers.—It shall be the duty of the board of di- 
rectors to require: the cashier, teller and other officers of the bank, to 
give bond, payable to the State of Missouri, conditioned for the faithful 
performance of their duties, in such sums as may be fixed by the by-laws 
of the bank. 


Sec. 11. Penalty for Embezzlement.—If any president, cashier, officer, 
agent or servant of any bank, shall embezzle or appropriate any of the 
funds of said bank to his own use, with intent to cheat or defraud said 
institution, or shall fail to make correct entries, or shall make false en- 
tries upon the books, with intent to defraud such bank, or any party 
whatever, such officer, agent or servant shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
and shall be sentenced to confinement in the penitentiary for not less 
than two, nor more than twenty years. 


Sec. 12. Books of Subscription—Books for subscription to the capi- 
tal stock of any bank chartered by the General Assembly of this State, 
shall be opened at some suitable place in the town where the proposed 
bank is to be located, due notice of which shall be given in at least two 
newspapers, if located in the city of St. Louis, and one newspaper pub- 
lished in the county in which the bank is located, if out of the city of 
St. Louis, for at least two weeks previous to the day of opening such 
subscription books, which books may be opened under the supervision 
of any two of the corporators, and shall be kept open during the usual 
business hours of each day, for not less than ten days, when the same 
may be closed, and an election held for directors; after which election, 
the subscription books shall again be opened, under the supervision of 
any two of the directors, and remain open for a period of six months, 
or until all the stock is taken; after which period of six months, the 
same shall be re-opened and closed, from time to time, not less than one 
week in every three months, as the directors may determine, and of 
every opening of the books notice as aforesaid shall be given; Provided, 
That if, at the end of three years from the date of this act, the whole 
capital stock shall not be subscribed, then the unsubscribed portion of 
the capital stock of such bank shall revert back and form part of the 
banking capital authorized by the constitution of this State, and the 
amount then actually subscribed and paid in shall be the capital of such 
bank. It shall, nevertheless, be in the power of any subsequent General 
Assembly, assembled within six years after the date of this act, to de- 
clare the capital stock of such bank insufficient in amount—unless the 
same amount to the sum of five hundred thousand dollars—to warrant 
its continuance as a banking corporation, and may direct and provide 
for the closing of its business and the winding up of its affairs. 


Sec. 13. Ten Per Cent. of Capital—No bank shall go into operation 
until at least one-tenth of its chartered capital stock shall have been 
paid, in gold and silver coin, and the same shall have been examined 
and counted by the bank commissioner, or some person or persons ap- 
pointed by him; and they shall also examine the directors, on oath— 
which they may administer—to ascertain that such money has been 
paid in by the stockholders towards the payment of their respective 
shares, and for no other purpose, and that it is intended as a part of said 
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capital, and may make all other investigations necessary to satisfy them- 
selves of the true payment of said money, in good faith; and, upon sat- 
isfactory report to the bank commissioner, he shall authorize said bank 
to commence business, by issuing to the president thereof a certificate 
to that effect; which certificate shall be published in one or more news- 
papers published in the county where such bank is located; a copy of 
the report and certificate, so issued thereon, shall be recorded by such 
commissioner in the book of the registry of bank notes. 


Sec. 14. Investment in State Bonds—The president and directors 
of each and every bank incorporated in this State, under the provisions 
of this law, or by virtue of any law hereafter passed, shall, within twelve 
months from the time said bank shall commence the business of bank- 
ing, cause to be invested an amount of its issue equal to ten per cent. of 
its whole capital stock paid in; and also, ten per cent. on all stock sub- 
sequently paid in, within twelve months after it is paid in, in the dis- 
count or purchase of the bonds of the State of Missouri, or such as may 
have been issued by any rail-road company in the State, and for which 
the State may be liable as endorser or security ; Provided, That such 
bonds can be purchased at a price below par; which bonds, when pur- 
chased as aforesaid, shall be kept by the bank, as other bills receivable, 
and shall not, at any time, be offered for sale by the bank for any sum 
less than their par value, unless, in the opinion of the board of directors, 
the exigencies of the bank shall require their sale and conversion, and, 
in that event, the fact shall be presented by the board to the bank com- 
missioner, and his consent to such sale and conversion obtained. The 
mother bank shall make the purchase of said bonds for the branches, 
and a wilful failure, by any bank, to comply with the provisions of this 
section, shall be deemed a violation of its charter, and a neglect or refu- 
sal to purchase at current rates below par, shall be deemed a wilful 
failure. 

Sec. 15. Sinking or Contingent Fund.—lIt shall be the duty of all 
banks in the State to set aside at least two per cent. per annum of their 
respective net earnings, as a contingent fand; which contingent fund 
shall, by the board, be invested in State bonds, such as mentioned in the 
preceding section, in case said bonds are below par; and said bonds 
shall be kept by the banks, unless a sale be required to meet losses or 
other exigencies of the bank, or unless the bonds reach a par value in 
the market. 

Sec. 16. Privilege to sell State Bonds—If at any time during the 
existence of any bank, the State bonds held and owned by it, as in this 
act required, shall assume in the stock market a par value, and said bank 
can dispose of them at a sum not less than par, then such bank can make 
a statement of such fact to the bank commissioner, who shall give his 
written consent that said bonds may be sold; when the bank, in its 
discretion, may convert the same. 

Sec. 17. Re-Jnvestment in State Bonds.—Should the bonds held or 
owned by any bank be sold at any time, as provided in. this act, either 
to meet exigencies or losses, or because the bonds are at par, or for any 
other cause, it shall be the duty of such bank, under the direction of 
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the bank commissioner, so soon as the exigency requiring their conver- 
sion has passed, or the loss been repaired, or the cause been removed, to 
re-invest the amount required by this act, in said bonds ; Provided, they 
can be procured at asum below par. The design of this act being, 
that all banks in this State shall invest the amount mentioned in State 
stocks, and shall, at all times, keep said amount on hand, except when 
the condition of the bank, in the opinion of the directors and the bank 
commissioner, requires their disposal, 

Sec. 18. Division of Stock—Whenever books for subscription to the 
capital stock of any bank or branch bank shall be opened, and as often, 
from time to time, as such books shall be opened, whether an original 
or continued subscription, subscribers to said stock shall be entitled 
thereto, as follows: All persons subscribing for five or less number of 
shares offered, shall be entitled to the number of shares subscribed by 
them respectively, in full; Provided, there be a sufficient number of 
shares to fill each subscription ; and if not, then preference shall be 
given in the order in which the subscribers’ names were entered in the 
books of subscription; and after all persons who shall have subscribed 
to five shares of stock shall have received their amount of subscription, 
then all subscribers from five to ten shares shall be entitled to the num- 
ber subscribed by them in full; Provided, there be a sufficient number 
of shares of stock remaining to supply them; and if not, then prefer- 
ence shall be given as above provided. And after all persons who shall 
have subscribed for ten shares of stock shall have received their amount 
of subscription, then all subscribers for from ten to twenty shares shall 
be entitled to the number subscribed by them in full; Provided, there 
be a sufficient number of shares remaining; and if not, then preference 
shall be given to the subscribers in the order which their names are en- 
tered in the books of subscription ; and after all persons who shall have 
subscribed for twenty shares of stock shall have received their full 
amount, then all subscribers from twenty to forty shares shall be entitled 
to the number of shares subscribed by them in full; Provided, there be 
a sufficient number of shares; and if not, then preference shall be given 
to the subscribers in the order in which their names are entered in the 
books of subscription; and after all subscribers for forty shares shall 
have received their number in full, then all subscribers for from forty 
to one hundred shares shall be entitled to the number of shares subscribed 
by them in full; Provided, there be a sufficient number of shares remain- 
ing ; and if not, then the excess of the number of shares subscribed over 
the number of shares then remaining, shall be reduced by diminish- 
ing the number of shares subscribed in this order, to wit: by beginning 
with the subscriber to the highest number of shares, and reducing his 
number to that of the next highest; and if there will not then remain 
sufficient shares to fill all the subscriptions, by reducing still further the 
highest subscriptions to the next highest, until, by scaling down, always 
from the remaining subscriptions the number of shares subscribed for, 
thus reduced, will be equal to the remaining stock; it being intended 
that all excess of subscriptions shall be taken from the largest subscrip- 
tions in such manner that no subscription shall be reduced while one 
remains larger; and in case such scaling reaches the lowest subscrip- 
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tions over forty shares, the stock remaining shall be divided equally 
amongst all the subscribers; and in like manner shall be disposed of, all 
subscriptions for from one hundred to two hundred shares, and for from 
two hundred to three hundred shares, and for from three hundred to 
four hundred shares, and for from four hundred to five hundred shares ; 
and no person shall ever be permitted to subscribe for over one thou- 
sand shares of stock in any bank; nor shall any person be permitted 
to subscribe for or to own over five hundred shares of the stock in any 
bank within six months after the books of subscription for any stock 
therein shall have been first opened ; and after such period of six months, 
any person may subscribe for additional stock to an amount not exceed- 
ing one thousand shares. 


Sec. 19. Votes of Stockholders—Every stockholder shall be enti- 
tled to vote according to the number of shares he may hold, in the fol- 
lowing proportion, that is to say: for each and every share, not ex- 
ceeding one hundred, one vote; for every two shares above one hun- 
dred and under two hundred and fifty, one vote; and for every three 
shares over two hundred and fifty, one vote. At every election, any 
stockholder of any bank, who shall have held his stock for which he 
votes three calendar months previous to the day of election, shall be en- 
titled to vote according to the above provision. 

Sec. 20. Case of Non-Election.—If, at any time, an election for di- 
rectors of any bank should not be held on the day appointed, the cor- 
poration shall not be dissolved for that cause, but such election may be 
held on any other day, and the old board shall hold over in full power 
until the new board are elected and qualified. 


Sec. 21. Oath of Office—Every president, cashier or other officer of 
the bank shall, before entering on the dnties of his office, take and sub- 
scribe an oath, that he will honestly, faithfully and impartially dis- 
charge all his duties, as such officer, according to law, and that he wiil 
faithfully observe and carry into effect the provisions of this law and 
the charter of said bank. 

Sec. 22. No Compensation to Oficers.—The directors of a bank shall receive no 
emolument, but they may allow the president a reasonable compensation for his 
services ; they shall elect or appoint a cashier, teller and other officers; may re- 
move them at pleasure, fix their salaries and manage the affairs of the bank to 
the best advantage; they shall keep regular and correct minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the board of directors. All the directors shall be stockholders in the bank, 
and citizens of the State of Missouri, and shall be elected as directed in this act. 
The ayes and noes shall be entered on the minutes, when demanded by any one 
director. 

Src. 28. Classes of Directors.—Immediately after the first election of directors 
for any parent bank, it shall be their duty to divide themselves into two classes ; 
the first, numbering six of them, shall hold their offices for a period of one year, 
and until their successors are elected and qualified; and the remaining seven shall 
hold their offices for the period of two years, and until their successors are elected 
and qualified; and at each annual election, only the places of the retiring di- 
rectors shall be filled, but all the directors of the branch banks shall be elected 
annually. 

So. 24. Hxemption.—All banks and banking companies chartered under this 
act, or made subject to the provisions thereof, are hereby exempted from the 
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peyanees of the first article of an act concerning corporations, approved Novem- 
er 28, 1855. 


Suc. 25. Ten per cent. Instalment.—Any person subscribing for bank stock shall 
pay ten per cent. thereof at the time of subscribing the same, to the person or per- 
sons in charge of the subscription books, and shall pay the remainder thereof in 
such instalments as may be required by the directors; Provided, that the whole 
amount thereof shall be paid within twelve months from the time of subscribing ; 
and a failure to pay such instalments when due, may, in the discretion of the board, 
be declared to work a forfeiture of the stock, together with the amount already 
paid in on such stock. 


Sec. 26. Real Estate Limited—Each bank may hold such real estate as may be 
required for the convenience and accommodation of said bank and branches, and 
such as may be conveyed to the same, in payment of debts previously contracted 
in good faith, and without a view to the purchase thereof; and also such as may 
be ape ses at sales upon judgments and decrees in favor of the bank, when it 
shall be purchased in order to secure the debt. But the bank shall, as soon as 
practicable, under the direction of the board, dispose of all real estate held by it, 
which is not necessary to the transaction of its business. 


Szo. 27. Weights and Balances.—The banks shall, at least once in every 
five years, have all the weights therein to be compared, proved and sealed 
by the bank commissioner, or by, some one specially deputed by him for that 
purpose. 

So. 28. Stock not to be taken as Collateral—No bank shall take, as security, 
a transfer of its own stock for any loan or discount; no officer of any bank shall, 
in any election, act as proxy to vote stock; no person shall be a director in two 
banks at the same time, and no copartners shall, at the same time, be directors in 
the same bank. 


Src. 29. Thirteen Directors Required—Every parent bank shall have a board 
of not less than thirteen directors, one of whom shall be elected president by said 
directors; any five of whom shall constitute a quorum to discount bills or notes 
and transact ordinary business of the bank. In the absence of the president, a 
president pro tem. may be appointed. 

Src. 30. Hxchange.—No bank chartered under this act shall at any time em- 
ploy more than fve-cighths of its capital, actually paid in, in dealing in ex- 
change. 

Src. 31. Directors in Branches,—Each and every branch bank shall have a 
board of nine directors, four of whom shall be elected by the directors of the 
parent bank, and five by the stockholders who shall have subscribed for the 
stock at the place of the location of the branch bank, one of whom shall be 
elected by said directors president of said branch bank; and, in his absence, they 
may appoint one of their own number president pro tem. Any three directors 
shall constitute a quorum on regular discount days; on any other days five shall 
constitute a quorum to do business, 

Szc. 32. One per cent. State Tax on Capital.—In consideration of the privileges 
granted by this act to the banks incorporated in this State, each banking com- 
pany agreesto pay to the State annually one per cent. on the amount of the capi- 
tal stock paid in by the stockholders other than the State, which shall be in full 
of all bonus and taxes, to be paid to the State by the respective banks; which 
amount, when received by the treasurer, shall be by him immediately placed to 
the credit of the “State Interest Fund,” and it shall form, permanently, a part of 
said fund. 


Sec. 33, Limit of Interest.—No bank shall, directly or indirectly, receive or de- 
mand, by way of interest or discount, more than six per cent. per annum on pa- 
per not having over one hundred and twenty days to run until due, and seven 
per cent. on all paper having one hundred and twenty days, and not more than 
six months to run, until due; the interest to be computed according to the ordi- 
nary rules of banking institutions, And nothing in this act shall be construed so 
as to prevent any bank from demanding and receiving a reasonable premium on 


. 
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exchange, in addition to interest, upon all notes, bills or obligations payable be- 
yond the limits of the county where the bank is located. 


Sc. 34. Dividends.—The bank shall have power to declare semi-annual divi- 
dends of the net profits thereof, but no such dividends shall be made so as to 
impair the capital stock. 

Szc. 35. No bank shall require a city or town endorser, when the security of- 
fered on application for loans shall be deemed good. 


Sxo. 36. Special Meetings called by Stockholders.—The proprietors of one-fifth 
of the capital stock of any bank may call a meeting of the stockholders, by giv- 
ing notice of such meeting in the manner provided for notifying the annual 
meeting. 

Sec. 37. Limit to Circulation.—No bank shall, for the first year after it com- 
mences the business of banking, issue notes for circulation more than two dol- 
lars for one dollar of capital stock paid in, in gold and silver; and, after the first 
year, and within two years from the time it commences business, the amount 
may be increased to two dollars and a half for every dollar of capital thus paid 
in; and after the said period of two years the amount may be increased to three 
dollars for every one of stock paid in, as above required, and no more; but the 
amount of gold and silver on hand shall not, at any time, be less than thirty- 
three and a third per cent. of the amount of notes of said bank in circulation; 
and if, at any time, by an extra demand for specie, the proportion of gold and 
silver on hand should be less, the bank shall curtail her discounts and exchange 
until the above proportion is re-established. And if not re-established within 
ten days from its occurrence, it shall notify the bank commissioner of the fact, 
and he shall proceed to examine the condition of the bank and branches, and 
shall take such action as he may deem proper; and a failure so to notify the com- 
missioner shall be deemed a violation of this act ; and it shall be the special duty 
of said commissioner, in his examination of said bank, to see that said propor- 
tion of issue is not exceeded, and if so exceeded, he shall notify the bank to sup- 
ply the deficit of coin in ten days, and if it be not supplied to the satisfaction of 
the commissioner in the time mentioned, he shall cause a scire facias to be sued 
out as herein provided, and the same proceedings shall be had as mentioned in 
section eight of this act. 


Sxo. 88. State Directors,—Should the State subscribe for and own any stock in 
any bank, the governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, if in 
session, shall, from time to time, appoint a number of directors, in such proportion 
to the whole number as the sums paid by the State, towards the stock of said 
bank shall bear to the whole amount of stock actually paid in. 

Sxc. 39. Vacancies.—All vacancies in the board of directors shall be filled by 
the remaining directors, except the directors on the part of the State, who shall 
be appointed by the governor; if the Senate be not in session, the governor 
shall appoint directors, subject to approval by the Senate, so soon as it shall 
meet. 


Sxc. 40. Special Meetings.—The directors may call special meetings of the 
stockholders as often as the interest of the bank shall require it. 


Sec. 41. Annual Election in March.—The directors of every bank shall be first 
chosen, at any time the bank may be ready to go into business, for which pur- 
pose the commissioners opening the books and receiving subscriptions to stock 
may call the first meeting of the stockholders; but all elections of directors, 
after the first, shall be held on the first Monday in March, in each and every 
year. Said elections to be held where the bank is established, at such time and 
place as the directors may designate. Previous public notice of such election 
shall be given, for at least three weeks, by publication in some newspaper 
printed in the town or county where such bank is located. And the election for 
directors of the branch banks shall be held at the same time, unless the directors 
shall by by-law fix some other time. 

Sec. 42. All issues payable at the Bank counter only.—No bank shall issue any 
notes for circulation that are made payable out of the State of Missouri, or at 
any place other than at the bank or its branches. 
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Src. 43. Gold and Silver.—No bank shall take, in the payment of debts, or re- 
ceive on deposit, any funds but gold and silver, and the notes of specie-paying 
banks of this State. 

Sec. 44, Currency.—All drafts, notes, money orders, bills of exchange, and 
checks drawn by individuals, companies, private firms, brokers, banking houses 
or banks, on brokers, banks or incorporated companies, payable in currency, are 
hereby made payable in silver and gold, or the notes of specie-paying banks of 
the State of Missouri; and all such paper, drawn by any Som broker or incor- 
porated company, on any individual, company, private firm or incorporated 
company, shall be payable in like manner. 

Sec. 45. Stockholders—No loan shall be made to any stockholder who is in 
arrears on instalments due for stock; and no stockholder shall transfer his stock, 
80 ho to release himself from liability, until the whole thereof shall have been 
paid in. 

Szc. 46. Loans limited.—No loan or discount shall be made by any bank, or 
any bill be issued by the same, or by any person or persons on its account, at 
any place other than the banking-house of the bank or its branches. 


Seo. 47, Trade and Commerce forbidden.—No bank shall use or employ its 
moneys, or any part thereof, its goods, chattels or effects, in trade or commerce ; 
but any bank may sell all kinds of property held by it in pledge. 


BRANCH BANKS. 


ARTICLE I1.—Or rae Esrasuisument or Brancu Banks. 


Src. 1. Branches Required—Every parent bank, of a capital stock of one 
million of dollars, shall have not less Faw two branches, each with a capital of 
not less than one hundred thousand dollars, and the aggregate of the same not 
to exceed two-fifths of the capital of the parent bank; and every parent bank, 
with a capital stock of more than one million dollars, shall have not less than 
three branches, each with a capital of not less than on ehundred thousand, nor in 
the aggregate, of more than two-fifths of the whole capital; and the said two- 
fifths shall be reserved by the parent bank for subscription at the respective 
branches, for a period of three years after the parent bank shall have gone into 
operation ; and if the requisite subscription be not made at any branch to entitle 
said branch to commence operations in the time herem mentioned, then such re- 
served subscription may be taken at the parent bank: Provided, That all capital 
of the bank over and above three-fifths of the whole amount when paid in, shall 
be applied to the establishment of its branches. Said branches to be established 
as the parent bank may direct, in ease there be no branch subscriptions; and 
should all the stock be subscribed at the parent bank, under the provisions of 
this section, then all the branches shall be established as herein provided. 

Src. 2. Books of Subscription.—Books for subscription to the capital stock of 
the parent bank shall be opened at the place where branch banks are located, 
within six months after the parent bank shall commence business, under the 
superintendence of two or more commissioners, appointed by the parent bank for 
that purpose ; and as soon as fifty thousand dollars, or more, are subscribed un- 
der the provisions of section twelve of article first of this act, the commissioners 
shall notify the subscribers and the parent bank of the fact, and shall fix a day, 
not more than ten days distant, for the meeting of such subscribers, to elect five 
directors for such branch bank, who shall not be allowed to vote for directors of 
the parent bank, in which election the ratio of voting shall be as prescribed in 
section nineteen, article first of this act; and the parent bank shall, within ten 
days of the election of such directors, appoint four directors for said branch bank, 
who shall, as soon as convenient thereafter, assemble with the directors elected 
as aforesaid, and elect one of the nine president of such branch bank, all of whom 
shall take the same oath as the directors of the parent bank ; and as soon as or- 
ganized as a board, they shall provide a banking-house or place of business, 
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appoint a cashier, and such other officers and servants as they shall deem neces- 
sary to carry on the business of such branch bank, fix their compensation, and 
also that of the president; but no director shall be allowed any compensation. 


Src. 8. Commencement of Operations.—As soon as the board of directors are or- 
ganized, and a place of business provided, and the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars paid in by the subscribers, the president, shall notify the parent bank of 
the fact, and such parent bank shall, within ten days after the receipt of such 
notification, furnish to the branch bank a like amount in coin, and shall also 
notify the bank commissioner that the said branch is ready to commence busi- 
ness; whereupon the commissioner shall examine, or cause to be examined, by an 
agent appointed by himself, the funds on hand in said branch—the examination 
to be made as provided for parent banks—and if said commissioner be satisfied 
that the specie funds, derived from stock paid in, are on hand, he shall grant two 
certificates of the fact, one of which shall be published in some newspaper pub- 
lished in the town where the parent bank is located, and the other in some news- 
paper printed in the town or county where the branch is located, and a copy 
thereof shall be recorded in the office of the bank commissioner. And there- 
upon the bank commissioner shall issue to the parent bank the notes to which 
said branch may be entitled, which said notes shall be immediately transmitted 
to the branch. 

Sxo. 4. Net Harnings to be Merged in General Earnings.—The net earnings of 
the branch banks shall form part of the general dividend fund of the parent 
bank, and the per centum required by this act to be set aside as a contingent 
fund, and the bonus paid to the State, shall be estimated on the whole stock of 
the parent bank and branches; and the contingent fund account shall be kept at 
the parent bank, which shall also pay the bonus of one per cent. to the State, 
upon the entire capital stock; and all dividends shall be declared and paid at 
the parent bank. 

Src. 5. Additional Subscriptions.—In the event that the amount of capital stock, 
authorized to be subscribed for at the place where a branch bank is located, shall 
not all be taken previous to the organization and opening of said branch bank, 
the president all directors of said branch bank shall re-open said books at the 
banking-house, and keep them open during banking hours, until the whole amount 
shall be subscribed; and whenever subscriptions to the capital stock to the 
amount of ten thousand dollars shall be made and paid in, then it shall be the 
duty of the president and cashier to notify the parent bank of such additional 
subscription; and the said parent bank shall, within thirty days thereafter, trans- 
mit to sueh branch bank a’like additional amount in coin and notes for circulation 
in the ratio to which such capital is entitled, and every additional paid-up sub- 
scription of five thousand dollars shall entitle such branch bank to an additional 
capital and notes for circulation from the parent bank, until the whole capital of 
such branch bank shall be made up. 


ARTICLE IIL—Banx Commissioners, anD THEIR Duties. 


Sec. 1. Two Commissioners to be Appointed.—There are hereby created in this 
State, the offices of bank commissioner and assistant bank commissioner, which 
said assistant shall be subject, in his official action, to the control and direction 
of the bank commissioner, both of whom shall hold their offices for the period of 
four years, and until their successors are duly appointed and qualified. 


Seo. 2. Duration.—Said officers shall, every four years, be appointed by the 
governor, and their appointment confirmed by the Senate. 


Src. 3. Salary, $5,000 and $2,500.—The annual salary of the bank commissioner 
shall be five thousand dollars; and that of the assistant bank commissioner shall 
be two thousand five hundred dollars. The former shall execute and file, in the 
office of the Secretary of State, his bond in the penal sum of .one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, with good and sufficient securities, to be approved and endorsed by the 
said Secretary; and the latter shall execute and file a similar bond in the penal 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, conditioned for the true, perfect and faithful dis- 
charge of their respective duties; and shall make and subscribe an affidavit, be- 
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fore some officer authorized by law to administer oaths, that they will pas 4 
honestly and faithfully execute all duties enjoined on them by law, and properly 
demean themselves in office; which affidavits shall also be filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State; and the said Secretary shall record said bonds and affi- 
davits in a book to be by him kept for that purpose. Said bonds may be sued 
on by any person -or persons injured; and the governor may at any time cause 
the Attorney-General to commence or prosecute a suit or suits, in favor of the 
State, against the obligors; and in case it appear that the condition of said bonds, 
or either of them, has been violated, judgment may be rendered against the 
sages and securities, for the whole amount of the penalty, and the same may 

e paid into the State Treasury, subject to the disposal of the legislature, and a 
certified copy of said bonds, from the office of the Secretary, shall be evidence in 
all courts of law in this State. 


Szo. 4. Neglect of Duty.—In case of wilful neglect or malfeasance in office by 
either of said officers, it shall be the duty of the governor to cause the affidavits 
of the said officers to be inquired into by the grand jury of the State court having 
criminal jurisdiction in the county in which he may reside, and presentment for 
petjury may be made and prosecuted in the same manner as in other cases of 
wilful and corrupt perjury. 

Src. 5. Hxamination Prior to Operations.—It shall be the duty of the bank 
commissioner or his assistant, when notified by any bank or branch bank, that a 
sufficient amount of capital stock has been paid in, in gold and silver, to author- 
ize it to commence the business of banking, as provided by law, to proceed im- 
mediately to examine said funds, if the bank be located in St. Louis, and if not 
situated in said city, to cause the same to be examined by some suitable and com- 
petent person, to be appointed by him; and the commissioner or person so appointed 
shall count the same, and may examine, on oath, the officers and agents of said 
bank or branch, touching all matters in reference to said funds, and shall examine 
the books and all papers connected therewith. The result of any examination made 
by the person or persons so appointed, shall be immediately reported to such 
commissioner, under oath; and any false statement in said report shall subject 
the party making it, on conviction, to imprisonment in the penitentiary for not 
less than one, nor more than ten years. And it is made the duty of the commis- 
sioner to cause prosecutions to be had against any person making such false and 
fraudulent statement. 


Seo. 6. Delivery of Bank Notes.—If said bank commissioner shall be satisfied 
that an amount of gold and silver—sufficient to entitle said bank, under the law, 
to commence business—has been legally subscribed and paid in, in good faith, on 
such subscriptions, and that no one person or firm has subscribed and paid in 
more than the sum allowed by the charter at that time, he shall grant to said 
bank a certificate of the fact, having recorded the same in the bank register, to 
be kept by him; and the publication by the bank or branch, of said certificate, 
in one newspaper printed in or nearest to the town in which it is located, shall au- 
thorize said bank to commence the business of banking, and he shall, thereupon, 
immediately countersign, register and deliver to said bank, the amount of notes 
to which it may, for the time, be entitled by law to issue; and, in the same 
manner, he shall afterwards issue to said bank the additional amount of notes 
own may be allowed to it at any future time, so soon as it shall become lawful so 
to do. 


[Continued on Page 818.] 
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THE LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 


AN APPENDIX TO 


THE MANUAL FOR NOTARIES FUBLIC. 


(Continued from March No., p. 720.) 


The following pages are designed to illustrate more fully the questions and 
points discussed in the early editions of the “ Manual for Notaries Public,” and 
to address additional topics of inquiry to those who wish to make themselves 
familiar with the law and practice in reference to negotiable paper. Should any 
points of inquiry be omitted in the volume, on which notaries would wish to be 
informed, the editor will take occasion to add these to a future edition. 

Ep. B. M. 


No. 38. The Liability of Agents. 39. Can a demand be made legally by a No- 
tary’s Clerk. 40. Form of Notice. 41. Useof PrintedSignatures. 42. Excuses 
for want of Presentment, 43. Waiver of Notice. 44. Guaranty of Bills. 
45. Lost Bills. 46. Forged Bills and Notes. 47. Days of Grace on Checks. 


Cuarter IIL—Of the Transfer of Bills and Notes, 


88. The Liability of Agents. 


Tue liability of a bank to its customers for bills and notes collected, or 
sent for collection, through agents, has been fully established in New 
York, by the case of Allen vs. Merchants’ Bank, (Wend. N. Y. Rep., 
vol. 22, p. 215,) and in the case of Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania 
vs. Union Bank of New York, (see Kern. N. Y. Rep., vol. 1, p. 208,) 
alluded to in the preceding chapter. The same doctrine has been es- 
tablished by the English courts, in the case of Van Wart vs. Wooley, (3 
Barn. & Cres. p. 439.) A., residing in New York, employed B., residing 
at Birmingham, to purchase and ship goods to A. For such purchases 
bills were remitted to B., drawn by C. upon D., but not endorsed by A. 
B. employed his bankers to present the drafts for acceptance, they 
charging, as usual, a commission for their agency. 

These bankers forwarded the bill to their correspondents in London. 
D. refused to accept, but of this the bankers of B. did not give notice 
until the day of payment, when it was again presented and dishonored. 
In an action brought by B. against his bankers for neglecting to give 
him notice of the non-acceptance of the bill, it was said: “Upon 
this state of facts it is evident that the defendants, (who cannot be dis- 
tinguished from, but are answerable for, their London correspondents, 
Sir John Lubbock & Co.,) have been guilty of a neglect of the duty 
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which they owed to the plaintiff, their employer, and from whom they 
received a pecuniary reward for their services. The plaintiff is, there- 
fore, entitled to maintain his action against them, to the extent of any 
damages he may have sustained by their neglect.” 

The doctrine thus established in New York and in England, as will 
be seen from the text, is not the law of Massachusetts. It may be well 
to observe that the criticism in the case of Warren Bank vs. Suffolk 
Bank, upon the law as it exists in New York, does not seem to be well 
founded. It is not admitted by the courts of New York, that the col- 
lecting bank would not be chargeable for the default of a sub-agent, if 
there had been any understanding or agreement, express or implied, that 
the note was to be transmitted to a sub-agent for collection. Both in 
the case of Allen vs. Merchants’ Bank, and of Commercial Bank vs. 
Union Bank, there was an implied agreement that the collecting bank 
should employ a sub-agent, yet the collecting bank was held liable. 

The doctrine obtaining in Massachusetts, viz., “That where the na- 
ture of the business requires the employment of a sub-agent, the bank 
with which a bill or note is left for collection is not responsible for the 
neglect or default of such agent, also obtains in Connecticut. (Hust 
Haddam Bank vs. Scovill, 12 Conn. 303,) and perhaps, also, in the 
United States. (Bank of Washington vs. Triplett, 1 Peters, 25. See pp. 
84 and 85 of Manual.) 


39. Presentment by Notary himself when necessary, and the Construc- 
tion of the Notarial Certificate in New York. 


1. Revised Statutes of New York, (Vol. II. p. 382. See page 133 of 
the text,) “declare that in all actions at law, the certificate of the notary, 
under his hand and seal of office, of the presentment by him of any pro- 
missory note or bill of exchange for acceptance or payment, and of any 
protest of such bill or note for non acceptance or non-payment, and of 
the service of notice thereof on any or all of the parties to such bill or 
note, &c., shall be presumptive evidence of the facts contained in such 
certificate.” The construction put upon this statute in the text has been 
followed in several late cases. In Hunt vs. Maybee, 3 Seld. 267, the 
certificate of the notary stated that a notice of protest was served, &c., 
(without stating by whom it was served.) The court said: “The certifi- 
cates of the notary in this case are void, as the presentment was not 
made by him, but his clerk. This cannot be delegated to a third per- 
son, as is settled in the case of the Onondaga County Bank vs. Bate. 
(See also, Cole vs. Jessup, 10 How. Prac. Rep. 519.) 

In the further construction of this statute, the case of Ketchum vs. 
Barber (4 Hill, 235) deserves notice. Here the certificates stated that 
“notice of protest was served on A., by putting the same into the post- 
office, directed to him;” and the objection being taken that the certifi- 
cates did not state that the notices were put into the post-office by the 
notary, the court, by Justice Cowen, held: “The Revised Statutes sim- 
ply require a certificate of the service of notice. It is a sufficient com- 
pliance with the statute to say positively that the service was made, 
specifying the mode; such language imports that the notary made the 
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service himself, or knew it was made. He need not state by whom the 
business was done.” A certificate which states that the notary gave 
notice of the non-payment of the said bill of exchange to the drawer 
and endorser as follows, showing a due service by mail, it will be under- 
stood to mean that the notice was of non-payment on due presentment 
of the bill for payment. (Burbank vs. Beach, 15 Barb. 326.) 

2. In those cases in which a notary, in his official character as such, 
has a duty to perform, as in the protesting of foreign bills of exchange, 
he cannot employ a clerk to perform that duty. (See the extract from 
the Treatise of Kyd on Bills, at p. 69 of the text.) But where a notary 
is called upon to do what any private person may do with equal validi- 
ty, he may employ a clerk to act for him as his agent. Thus he may 
employ his clerk to demand payment of a bill or note, unless some 
statute (as in New York, in certain cases) requires the demand to be 
made by him. (See p. 86 of the Manual.) 


40. Form of Notice. 


To the cases cited in the text we would add the following recently 
decided: 1. As to the demand of payment. The notice need not state 
that the endorser is looked to for payment, but must show on its face, 
either expressly or by fair inference, that the bill has been duly pre- 
sented and dishonored. (Townsend vs. Lorain Bank, 2 Ohio, New Series, 
345. 

The protest of a note stated that the notary, “at the request of the 
holders, presented at the Bank of the Metropolis (the drawer having 
removed from Washington, and having been previously informed at 
his Jate place of business that he had not left any funds or made any 
provision for his notes) the original note, and demanded payment there- 
of, which could not be obtained, as the drawer had not any money to 
his credit,” &c.; and it being conceded that the demand at the bank was 
insufficient, the protest was held to be insufficient, also, because, 1. The 
court cannot infer that a demand was made from what the notary says 
was the information he received at the drawer’s late place of business, 
whether he had the note there or had it with him, does not appear. 2. 
The word “previously” does not necessarily imply that it was made on 
the same day—plain and satisfactory proof of the time {s necessary. The 
evidence must point not to a demand at some time, but must show that 
it was made on the day prescribed by law. (WVailor vs. Bowie, 3 Md. 
251. 

uti addressed to an endorser, informing him that the note in 

uestion had not been paid by the drawer, and that he, the endorser, 
would be held responsible for its payment, was held in Maryland in- 
sufficient, because it did not inform the endorser of a demand and refu- 
sal. (Nailor vs. Bowie, 3 Md. 251.) 

In England the following has been held a good notice: “ We beg to 
acquaint you with the non-payment of M.’s acceptance of L.’s draft of the 
29th of December last at four months, amounting, with expenses, to £51, 
which remit us in course of post, without fail.” (Hverard vs. Watson, 
18 Eng. Law and Eq. Rep. 104.) 
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In New York the following decisions have been recently rendered. 
A notice of protest in these words has been held good: “Take notice, 
that a promissory note made by A. for $800, endorsed by you, was this 
day protested for non-payment, and that the holders look to you for the 
payment thereof.” (Beals vs. Peck, 12 Barb. 247. Youngs vs. Lee, 
18 Id. 189. Same case, 2 Kernan, 551. Cook vs. Litchfield, 5 Sand. 
320. Same case, Selden’s Notes of Cases in Court of Appeals, Decem- 
ber, 1853.) It is also held in these cases that the word “ protest,” when 
used in reference to commercial paper, imports a demand and refusal of 
payment. 

2. Description of the bill or note-—In the cases we have just cited, 
it was determined that a description of a bill or note, in a notice of pro- 
test, is sufficiently definite which gives the amount, maker and endorser, 
even although it does not state the time of the maturity of the bill or 
note. But where there are several bills or notes to which a similar no- 
tice would apply, the notice is not sufficient. (See Housatonic Bank vs. 
Laflin, 5 Cush. 546.) A mistake in describing the note in a notice of 
protest, (as where the note was for $200, but described as for $175 and 
interest,) does not necessarily vitiate the notice; the question in such 
cases being whether the endorser was misled by the mistake. (Snow vs. 
Perkins, 2 Mich., Gibbs, 238.) 

A notice sent by the endorser of a bill to the drawer, stating the 
amount of the bill correctly, but erroneously describing it as drawn by 
the acceptor and accepted by the drawer, was held in England a sufli- 


cient notice of dishonor. (Mellersh vs. Rippen, 11 Eng. Law and Eq. 
Rep. 599. See page 87 of Manual.) The case of Cook vs. Litchfield, 
is reported in 5 Sand. 320. (See preceding note, and page 93 of 
Manual.) 


41, Use of Printed Signatures by Notaries, 


It is the practice of some notaries to have their names printed at the 
bottom of the notices of non-payment they are in the habit of sending 
to endorsers. This is not a safe course to pursue, as a question might be 
raised by an endorser as to the sufficiency of such a notice. It is true 
that no valid objection seems to.exist to this mode of giving notice, but 
a notary should qlways act upon the safe side. (See page 87 of Manual.) 


42. Excuses for want of Presentment, Protest or Notice of Dishonor. 


A bill of exchange was deposited by the holder in the post-office, in 
season to reach the place where it was payable before it fell due, by the 
regular course of the next mail, and there was no reason to believe that 
it would not be there duly delivered. It was actually sent by that mail, 
but by mistake of the postmaster, where it was mailed, the package 
containing it was misdirected, and in consequence thereof was carried 
beyond its place of destination. The mistake being discovered, the bill 
was returned, and reached the place where it was payable on the day 
after it fell due, which was Sunday. On the morning of the followin 
day the bill was delivered from the post-office to the agent of the holder 
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and payment demanded of the acceptor. It was held that the holder 
was not chargeable with a want of reasonable diligence, and could there- 
fore recover against the endorser. (Windham Bank vs. Norton, 22 
Conn. 213.) 

In case of the prevalence of a malignant fever or epidemic, the au- 
thorities in the United States differ whether the holder may defer de- 
mand of payment or notice of dishonor, until the disease subsides. 
(Story, Bills, § 308, no. 1.) In New York, however, the question has 
been settled by an act of the legislature, for the provisions of which, 
see pages 130 and 131 of the text. (See Manual, page 95.) 


43. Waiver of Notice. 


1. The endorser of a bill or note may agree to dispense with demand 
of payment and notice of non-payment, and the agreement will be bind- 
ing upon him. Thus, an agreement with the maker by the payee of a 
note, after the former had negotiated it, that he would pay it and take it 
up, amounts to a waiver of demand and notice, and such agreement 
enures to the benefit of the endorsee. (Marshall vs. Mitchell, 35 Maine, 
5 Red. 221.) 

One who endorses a promissory note, inserting over his signature a 
waiver of demand and notice, is not entitled to any demand and notice on 
its non-payment by the maker. (Woodman vs. Thurston, 8 Cush. 151.) 

A notice being endorsed before maturity, the attorney of the endorsee 
reminded the endorser that it would soon be due, and that the maker 
had left the place; the endorser replied that he owed the note; that it 
was all right ; that he had endorsed it to pay it, and that if he was not 
there to pay it when it became due, his agent, who had notes and ac- 
counts in his hands for collection, would do so. The court held this was 
sufficient evidence of waiver. (Zong vs. Young, 8 Eng., 13 Ark. 401.) 

2. The endorser may waive demand and notice by taking security 
from the maker. 

A mortgage was given by the maker of a promissory note to the en- 
dorser, conditioned, that if the note was paid at maturity, the mortgage 
should be void. It did not appear whether the property so mortgaged 
was of sufficient value to afford an indemnity. The court held the 
taking of the mortgage no waiver of demand and notice. “The mere 
precaution,” it was said, “by an endorser, of taking security from his 
principal, has never been held to dispense with demand and notice. 
There must be something more, such as the taking into his possession 
the funds or property of the principal, sufficient for the purpose of 
meeting the payment of the note, or he must have an assignment of all 
the property, real and personal, of the maker for that purpose.” (Sea- 
cord vs. Miller, 3 Kernan, 58.) This doctrine obtains very generally 
in the United States. 

3. If the endorser of a bill or note, after its maturity, with the know- 
ledge that demand of payment has not been duly made, or notice 
of non-payment duly given, promise to pay it, he waives thereby the 
want of such demand or of such notice. The rule formerly was, that 
the clearest evidence of knowledge on the part of the endorser wae n¢- 

49 
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cessary to sustain the waiver. But the rule is now otherwise. The 
knowledge may be inferred as a fact, from the circumstances attending 
the promise, without the need of clear and affirmative proof of know- 
ledge. (De Wolf vs. Murray, 2 Sand. 166. See page 97 of Manual.) 


44, Guaranty of Bills and Notes. 


The following decisions have been recently rendered. In the case of 
Baker vs. Scott, (5 Rich. 305, 8. C.) A. bought goods of the plaintiff, 
and being required to give security, made his promissory note payable 
to the order of the plaintiff; the defendant endorsed it in blank, and A. 
then delivered it to the plaintiff, who afterwards endorsed it also, putting 
his name above the defendant’s. The court held that parol evidence 
was admissible to explain the circumstances under which the note was 
executed by A. and the defendant, and endorsed by the plaintiff; that 
the defendant was liable on the note as an original maker or promissor, 
and that the plaintiff, by afterwards endorsing the note, did not change 
its character or absolve the defendant. 

So, too, in Missouri, it has been recently held, that one who puts his 
name on the back of a note to which he is not a party, whether it be ne- 
gotiated or not, is liable as an original promissor or maker. (Lewis vs. 
Harvey, 3 Benn. 740; Perry vs. Barret, Id. 140.) 

If a party puts his name upon the back of a note before its delivery 
to the payee, he is an original party ; and the consideration for the note 
will be his consideration for his undertaking. (Carroll vs. Weld, 13 Ill. 
682.) 

In Michigan, it was held, in the case of Wetherwax vs. Paine, (2 Mich., 
Gibbs, 555,) that where Dne endorses a note at its maturity, and before 
delivering it to the payee, to enable the maker to buy with it certain 
property of the payee, he is a joint original promissor with the 
maker. 

In Massachusetts, the law of that State was affirmed in Bryant vs. 
Eastman, (7 Cush.111.) A debtor, in that case, sent a promissory note 
to his creditor in payment of his debt, by the hand of a third person, 
who, before delivering it, at the request of the creditor and for the pur- 
pose of giving credit to the note, put his own name on the back of it. 
It was held, that such third person was liable as an original promissor 
or maker. But, in 8 Cush. 85, it was said, that one who endorses 
a note several weeks after it is given, is not liable as an original 
promissor. 

In New York, in Griswold vs. Slocum, (14 Barb. 644,) a note not 
negotiable was given by the maker to the plaintiff to secure a precedent 
debt, and the defendant, previous to its delivery, endorsed the same as 
security, and upon these facts, it was held that the defendant was not 
strictly an endorser, inasmuch as a legal endorsement can only be made 
upon a negotiable note, but that he was liable to the payee as maker 
or guarantor. “I think the law well settled,” said the court, by Parker, 
J., “that under such circumstances the defendant may be held liable as 
maker or guarantor; unless he is thus liable he escapes all liability on 
his contract. His name is placed on the back of the note, but he is not 
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strictly an endorser, because a legal endorser can only be made on a ne- 
gotiable note. The distinction, in this respect, between paper negotia- 
ble and not negotiable, has been plainly recognised, and is now well es- 
tablished. All the conflict of authority has been in regard to negotia- 
ble paper. There has been none in regard to paper not negotiable.” 
(See p. 98 of Manual.) 


45. Lost Bills or Notes. 


“Tn America,” (says Story, Bills, § 449,) “ there has been some diver- 
sity of judgment whether a suit is maintainable at law, upon a lost bill, 
against the acceptor or not; which doctrine will ultimately prevail here, 
it is not for me to conjecture. Butit may be said with great confidence, 
that it will be difficult to overturn, upon satisfactory grounds, the reason- 
ing of Lord Tenderden, in Hansard vs. Robinson, (7 Barn. & Cress. 90,) 
in favor of the negative. But when we come to the case of the endorser 
or drawer, who is called upon to pay the bill, in default of payment by the 
acceptor, it will be difficult to find any solid reason upon which the holder 
can be entitled to recover against either of them, without the bill being 
produced, upon the mere parol proof of the loss of it; since the endorser 
and drawer may or must thereby be put to great embarrassment in making 
out their own title against the acceptor, or against other parties liable to 
them, without the production of the bill, What right can the holder have 
to shift upon them the burden of proving the loss of the bill? Or what 
adequate means can they have of preserving and commanding all the 
proof for future use, in case of future litigation?” (See p. 103 of 
Manual.) 


46. Forged Bills and Notes. Liability of the Vendor of a Bill Forged, 
or Note to Refund to the Vendee money paid by the latter therefor. 


In a recent case, (Rieman vs. Fisher,) decided in Maryland, the sub- 
ject was thoroughly discussed, and the liability of the vendor maintained. 
Here A. brought an action against B. to recover a sum of money paid by 
the former to the latter upon the sale of a note, of which the signatures of 
the maker and one of the endorsers turned out to be forged. “The 
question is,” said the court, “as to the liability of a public note or 
bill broker for the genuineness of a note or bill sold by him—he at 
the time being ignorant of the fact; in other words, both the plaintiff 
and the defendant in this case are shown to have been innocent 
parties, and ignorant of the forgeries on the note in question at the 
time the sale of it was made. Who shall, in such a case as this, bear 
the loss ?” 

English and American authorities have been cited, which, I think, 
apart from a sound rule of public policy, determine the liakility of the 
proper party here; and without referring particularly to all the authori- 
ties, I will name the last leading case in England, of Gurney vs. Worinsby, 
decided in November, 1854, by the Court of Queen’s Bench, in which 
Lord Campbell decides that the vendor of a bill of exchange, though no 
party to the bill, is responsible for its genuineness; and if it turns out 
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that the name of one of the parties to it is forged, he is liable to the 
vendees. 

The defendants in that case were bill-brokers, who received the bill 
to be discounted and took it to the plaintiffs, who were money-lenders, 
with whom the defendants, as bill-brokers, had previously had similar 
dealings; the defendants did not disclose their principal, and were re- 
garded as principals, and it was held by the court, all the judges con- 
curring, that they were liable, and the plaintiffs should recover back the 
amount paid by them for the forged bill. ‘“ Here that which purported,” 
said Lord Campbell, (28 Eng. Law and Equity Rep. 259,) “to be the 
acceptance of one of the parties to the bill, and upon which the plaintiffs 
gave credit and relied, was a forgery, and of no value whatever; there 
was a failure of consideration, therefore, entitling the plaintiffs to re- 
cover.” 

The case {at bar is like the case just cited, and the same rule should 
apply, in my opinion, to its determination. 

No decision in England, before or since, is in conflict with that de- 
cision, and in America (except the case of Baxter vs. Duren, 29 Maine 
Rep. 440,) no authority can be found to impair or conflict with the 
judgment of Lord Campbell. In the case of Canal Bank vs. Bank of 
Albany, (1 Hill Rep. N. Y., p. 290,) Judge Cowen says: “no doubt 
the parties are equally innocent in a moral point of view; it was the 
duty, or more properly, a measure of prudence in each to have inquired 
into the genuineness of the note; the defendants have obtained the 
plaintiffs’ money without consideration, and the plaintiffs have a right 
to recover.” This was a case of forged bank notes, passed by the de- 
fendants to the plaintiffs. Other decisions in Massachusetts and New 
York sustain the same view. 

It is true, the case of Baxter vs. Duren is invoked to establish a dif- 
ferent rule from that laid down by Lord Campbell and confirmed by 
many American authorities. With due respect for the court, it will be 
found, on examining the authorities upon which it rests its decision, that 
they do not sustain the doctrine of the learned judge, viz.: “ That where 
no debt is due or created at the time, and the paper is sold as other 
goods and effects are, the purchaser cannot recover from the seller the 
purchase money. There is in such case no implied warranty of the 
genuineness of the paper ; the law respecting the sale of goods is applica- 
ble; the only implied warranty is, that the seller owns, or is lawfully 
entitled to dispose of the paper or goods.” This decision, I submit, can- 
not be sustained by authority, or on principles of public policy. 

“‘My conclusion is, that if the plaintiff and the defendant, as it is con- 
ceded they did, acted in good faith and in ignorance of the forgery, then 
the loss must fall on the vendor ; he is nearest the inception of the trans- 
action, and if acting as principal, must be clearly liable, if he disposes 
or sells an invalid bill or forged note; or, if acting as agent, he must be 
presumed to know the party who employed him, and the circumstances 
of the case; at all events, as principal or agent, he comes under an im- 
plied guarantee to the vendee of the genuineness of the paper sold, un- 
less he discloses at the time his principal, if he acts as an agent.” (See 
p- 184 of Manual.) 
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47. Days of Grace on Checks. 


The case of Bowen vs. Newell, cited in the text, is reported in 4 Selden, 
p- 190, and again in 3 Kernan, p. 190, and settles the law in the State 
of New York. (See p. 113 of Manual.) 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE TRANSFER OF BILLS AND NOTES. 


I. Wuo may Transrer.—l. Transfers by Infants. 2. Transfers by Married Wo- 
men. 8. Transfers by Executors, Assignees, Trustees, Partners, &c. 

II. To wHom THE TRANSFER MAY BE MADE.—Transfers to prior Endorsers, 

IIL. Mopgs or Transrer.—1. Transfers of Non-Negotiable Bills or Notes, 2. Trans- 
fers of Negotiable Bills or Notes. 3. Transfer of bills, &c., payable to a 
fictitious person. 4. Assignment of Negotiable Bills. 5. Effect of Omission 
to Endorse, 6. Form of Endorsement. 7%. Form of Endorsement by Agent. 
8. Kinds of Endorsement. 9. Blank Endorsement. 10. Endorsements in full 
and partly in full. 11. Restrictive Endorsements. 12. Qualified Endorse- 
ments. 13. Conditional Endorsements. 

IV. Trae or Transrer.—l. Effect of Transfer before maturity. 2. Endoree- 
ments upon Blank Paper. 

V. Ostieations or Enporsers.—1l. Obligations upon Transfer by Endorsement. 2. 
Obligations upon Transfer by Delivery. 3. Revocation of Endorsement. 


OF THE TRANSFER OF BILLS AND NOTES, 


1. Who May Transfer. 


A transfer by endorsement of a bill or note will convey no title, ex- 
cept against the person making it, unless it be made by him who has 
a right to make the transfer. A transfer by delivery, on the other hand, 
will convey a title, if the person to whom the note is transferred, take 
the bill or note in good faith for a valuable consideration and before 
maturity. In case, therefore, of a loss of a bill or note by theft or acci- 
dent, the thief or finder may confer a title by transferring it, if it be as- 
signable by mere delivery ; if it be assignable by endorsement he cannot. 
(Bayley, Bills, chap. 5, § 2.) 


2. Transfers by Infants, &c. 


An endorsement by an infant payee or endorsee of a bill or note will 
not pass any interest therein as against himself; but it seems well set- 
tled that the endorsee by a transfer and endorsement by an infant, will 
acquire a good and valid title to the bill or note against every other 
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party thereto, except the infant, since it is not a void but a voidable 
title only. The infant may indeed avoid it, and intercept the payment 
to the endorsee, or, by giving notice to the antecedent parties of his 
avoidance, furnish to them a valid defence against the claim of the en- 
dorsee. But, until he does so avoid it, the endorsement is to be deemed, 
in respect to such antecedent parties, as a good and valid transfer. 
(Story, Prom. Notes, § 80.) 


3. Transfers by Married Women. 


In case of the marriage of a female, who is payee or endorsee of a bill, 
the property thereof vests in her husband, and he becomes solely entitled 
to negotiate it, as holder, and to endorse it in his own name. If a bill 
or note be made payable to a married woman, it is in the contemplation 
of the law, payable to the husband, and an effectual endorsement should 
in general be in his name. But if the husband permit his wife to act as 
his agent, or to carry on trade as a single woman, his authority to an 
endorsement by her may be presumed; and if a bill or note be made 
payable to a married woman, and she endorse it for value in her own 
name, and the acceptor or maker afterwards promise to pay it, in an 
action against him by the endorsee, it will be presumed that she had 
authority from her husband to endorse in that form, and the endorse- 
ment will be considered as vesting a legal title to the note in the 
plaintiff. 


4, Transfers by Executors, Assignees, Trustees, Partners, &c. 


In case of the death of the holder, the right of transfer is vested in 
his executor or administrator. And in case of the bankruptcy of the 
payee or endorsee, all his rights of transfer become vested in his assign- 
ees, who may, by law, transfer the same in their own names, 

In case of a bill or note payable or endorsed to a trustee for the use of a 
third person, (such as a bill payable or endorsed to A. for the use of B.,) the 
trustee alone is competent Lo convey the legal title to the bill or note by 
a transfer or endorsement. In the case of a partnership, a bill or note 
payable or endorsed to the firm may be transferred by any one of the 
partners, in the name of the firm, at any time during the continuance of 
the partnership. But, where the partnership is dissolved during the life- 
time of the partners, neither partner can afterwards endorse a bill or note, 
payable to the firm, in the name of the firm. But where the dissolution 
is by the death of one partner, there the survivor may endorse a bill or 
note, payable to the firm in his own name. If a bill or note be made 
payable or endorsed to several persons not partners, (as to A., B. and C.,) 
there the transfer can only be by a joint endorsement of all of them. 


(Story, Bills, § 197.) 
II. To wHom THE TRANSFER MAY BE MADE. 


The transfer of a bill or note may be made to any person of full age, 
who is not otherwise incompetent. It may also be transferred to an in- 
fant, and thereby the interest will vest in him, or to a married woman, 
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and there the interest will vest in her husband, who thereby becomes 
the legal owner thereof, and may treat it as payable to himself. If the 
transfer be to a person who is an idiot or a lunatic, there does not seem 
to be any legal incapacity in holding it to be valid in his favor, if it be 
clearly and equivocally for his benefit. If the transfer be to an executor 
or administrator, or to any person as a trustee for another, it will operate 
as a transfer to them personally, although the trust may attach upon the 
proceeds in their hands. If the transfer be to an agent, by an endorse- 
ment of his principal in blank, he may treat the bill as between himself 
and all the other parties, except his principal, as his own, and fill it up 
in his own name, or he may hold it for his principal, and act in his 
name. Ifthe endorsement be filled up to the agent by the principal, 
then he is invested with the legal title, as to all persons but his princi- 
pal. But the principal may, at any time, revoke his authority and 
reclaim his rights. (Story, Bills, § 198.) 


1. Transfers to Prior Endorsers. 


A bill or note cannot be endorsed to a prior party to the instrument, 
at least so as to enable him to sue any endorser of the bill whose name 
was upon it subsequent to his own, except under peculiar circumstances, 
as, for example, where his name was originally used for form only, and 
it was understood by all the parties to the instrument, that although 
nominally made payable to him, it was substantially to be paid to the 
person transferring the note again tohim. (Bishop vs. Hayward, 4 
Term R. 470.) 


III. Mopzs or TRANSFER." 


1. Transfers of Non-negotiable Bills or Notes. 


If a bill or note be not originally made negotiable, or, in other words, 
be not payable to the bearer or to order, it may be transferred by the 
holder in such a manner as to bind himself, and to give his immediate 
assignee a right thereon against himself; and the transfer, if made in good 
faith, for a valuable consideration, will entitle him to maintain an action 
thereon in the name of the assignor, against the antecedent parties, and 
if he recover, he will be entitled to hold the proceeds for his own use. 
(Story, Bills, § 199.) 


2. Transfers of Negotiable Bills and Notes. 


If a bill or note be negotiable, and is payable to bearer, it may be 
transferred by mere delivery. But although it may be transferred by 
mere delivery, there is nothing in the law which prevents the payee of 
a bill or note, payable to himself or bearer, from transferring it by en- 
dorsement. In such a case, he will incur the ordinary liability of an en- 
dorser, from which, in the case of a mere transfer by delivery, he is 
ordinarily exempt. 
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3. Transfers of Bills, dc., Payable to a Fictitious Person. 


If a bill or note be made payable to a fictitious person or order, then, 
as against all the persons who are parties thereto and aware of the 
fiction, it will be deemed a bill or note payable to the bearer, in favor of 
a holder, in good faith, without notice of the fiction; but, if the holder 
have notice thereof, the bill or note would probably be held void. 
( Bennett vs. Farnell, 1 Camp. 130.) 


4. Assignment of Negotiable Bills, dc. 


If a bill or note be payable to a person or his order, it is properly 
transferable by endorsement. If it be assigned without endorsement, the 
holder will take it subject to all the equities existing between the origi- 
nal parties thereto. If by mistake, or accident, or fraud, a bill has 
been omitted to be endorsed upon a transfer, when it was intended that 
it should be, the party may be compelled by a court of equity to make 
the endorsement. 


5. Effect of Omissions to Endorse. 


The question has lately arisen, whether, in case a person takes a bill or 
note, payable to the order of A., and forgets at the time of the transfer to 
have it endorsed by A., he takes it subject to the equities existing be- 
tween the original parties thereto, although A. subsequently endorses it. 
The better opinion would seem to be that the omission to have the bill 
or note properly endorsed will not subject it to such equities. In Smith 
vs. Pickering, (Peake’s Cases, 50,) A. drew a bill upon B., payable to 
A.’s own order, which B. accepted. The drawer delivered this bill to 
C. for a valuable consideration, but forgot to endorse it; he afterwards 
became bankrupt and then endorsed it. C. having brought an action 
against the acceptor, Lord Kenyon was clearly of opinion that the en- 
dorsement was good. So, too, in a case reported in 1 Camp. 422, Lord 
Ellenborough, under similar circumstances, held that the writing of the 
endorsement had reference to the delivery of the bill. 


6. Form of Endorsement. 


No particular form of words is necessary to constitute a valid endorse- 
ment; the mere signature of the party making it is sufficient. It has 
even been held that the initials of the holder of a check, endorsed on a 
check, are sufficient to charge him as endorser. In the case of Brown 
vs. The Butchers’ Bank, (6 Hill, 443,) it was held that the defendant, 
B., was the endorser of a note, on which the figures 1, 2, 8, were written 
with a lead pencil, his name not appearing at all upon the paper; there 
being parol evidence to show that the figures were made by him, and 
that he intended, by placing them on the back of the paper, to bind him- 
self as endorser. It also appeared that he was able to write. This is a 
strange decision, and seems to be contradicted by the cases of Fenn vs. 
Harrison, (3 Term Rep. 757;) and ex parte Shuttleworth, (3 Ves. 
368.) The word endorsement, in its strict sense, seems to import .a 
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writing on the back of the bill, but it is well settled that this is not es- 
sential, The signature ought to be in ink, in order to prevent erasure; 
but even this has been held not to be indispensable, and that an endorse- 
ment in pencil is sufficient. 


7. Form of Endorsement by Agent. 


An agent, upon endorsing a bill or note, should expressly endorse as 
agent, as A. B., agent for C. D., or write the name of his principal, oth- 
erwise the endorsement would be inoperative. In the negotiation of bills 
or notes, agents are sometimes compelled to endorse them for the pur- 
pose of transmitting them to their principals, and if such endorsement 
be written unconditionally, the agent, though he have an interest in the 
transaction, may be liable to pay the amount of the bill or note. To 
avoid responsibility, therefore, he should add to his endorsement the 
words “ without recourse,” or other of like effect. (Chitty, Bills, § 228.) 


8, Kinds of Endorsement. 


An endorsement may be in blank or in full; restrictive, qualified 
or conditional, It is called an endorsement in blank, when the signature 
of the party making it is alone put upon the bill or note, without any 
words over or preceding it, expressive of any intention whatsoever. It 
is called an endorsement in full, when there is written over the signature 
of the endorser the name of the person in whose favor it is made. The 
usual form is “ Pay to A. or order;” but if it be “Pay to the order of 
A.,” it has the same legal effect ; that is, it is payable to A. as well as to 
his order. An endorsement is restrictive when it restrains the negotia- 
bility of a bill or note to a particular person or for a particular purpose. 
An endorsement is qualified when it restrains, or limits, or qualifies, 
or enlarges the liability of the endorser, in any manner different from 
what the law generally imports as his true liability. And, finally, an 
endorsement is conditional, when it is made upon some condition which 
is either to give effect to or to avoid it. (Story, Bills, § 206.) 


9. Blank Endorsements. 


A blank endorsement makes a bill or note transferable, by the endor- 
see and every subsequent holder, by mere delivery; and when the first 
endorsement is in blank, as against the payee, the drawer, acceptor or 
maker, the bill or note is afterwards assignable by mere delivery, not- 
withstanding it may have upon it subsequent endorsements in full, be- 
cause a holder, by delivery, may declare in an action upon the bill or 
note, and recover as the endorsee of the payee, and strike out all the 
subsequent endorsements. It follows from this doctrine that if the bill 
or note should, after such blank endorsement, be lost, or stolen, or fraud- 
ulently misapplied, any person who should afterwards become the 
holder of it in good faith, for a valuable consideration, without notice, 
would be entitled to recover the amount thereof, and hold the same 
against the rights of the owner at the time of the loss or theft. (Chitty, 
Bills, chap. vi. § 1.) 
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10. Endorsements in Full, and Partly in Full, and Partly in Blank. 


If a bill be endorsed in full by the first endorser, or by a holder under 
him, no subsequent holder can recover against the antecedent parties, 
unless he can deduce a regular title to the bill from the person whose 
name stands as the first endorsee. If all the subsequent endorsements 
are in blank, he may make himself, at his pleasure, the immediate endor- 
see of any one of them, or he may deduce his title through them all in 
succession. If some of the subsequent endorsements are in full and 
some blank, then he must make a regular deduction of title through 
them all, or make himself the immediate endorsee under some prior 
blank endorsement. And wherever, in the regular course of endorse- 
ments, some are full and some are blank, the bill or note, as to all per- 
sons taking it subsequently to a blank endorsement, may pass either by 
delivery or by endorsement. (Story, Bills, § 208.) 


11. Restrictive Endorsements. 


The payee or endorsee, having the absolute property in the bill or 
note, has the power of limiting the payment to whom he pleases, and 
consequently may make a restrictive endorsement; thus he may stop 
the currency of the bill or note by giving a bare authority to receive 
the money as by an endorsement, requesting the drawee or maker to pay 
to A. for my use, or to A, only. As, however, these restrictive endorse- 
ments tend to impair the negotiability of bills and notes, an intention to 
create such a restriction will not be presumed from equivocal language, 
and especially where it otherwise admits of a satisfactory interpretation. 


12. Qualified Endorsements. 


A qualified endorsement does not impair the negotiability of a bill or 
note. Thus, for example, an endorsement of a bill to A. “without re- 
course,” will not restrain its negotiability, but will simply relieve the en- 
— responsibility, in case of the non-acceptance or non-payment 
thereof. 


13. Conditional Endorsements. 


If the payee or endorsee of a bill or note annexes a condition to his 
endorsement before acceptance, the drawee, who afterwards accepts it, is 
bound by the condition, and if the terms of it be not performed, the 
property in the bill reverts to the payee, and he may recover the sum 
payable in an action against the acceptor. (Chitty, Bills, chap. vi. § 1.) 


IV. Tre or TRANSFER. 


A transfer of a bill or note may be made at any time while it remains 
a subsisting unpaid bill or note, whether it be before or after it has ar- 
rived at maturity. But if the transfer be made before maturity to a 
bona fide holder, for a valuable consideration, he will take it free from 
all equities between the antecedent parties of which he has no notice. 
If the transfer be made after maturity, the holder takes it as a dishonored 
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bill, subject to all the equities attaching to the bill or note between the 
original parties thereto, whether he has any notice thereof or not. Still, 
however, subject to such equities, the holder, by endorsement after the 
maturity of a bill, will be clothed with the same rights and advantages 
as were possessed by the endorser, and may ayail himself of them accord- 
ingly. (Story, Bills, § 220.) 


1. Effect of Transfer before Maturity. 


“There is a material distinction in the effect of a transfer made be- 
fore a bill is due and one made after that time; in the first case the 
transfer carries no suspicion on the face of it, and the assignee receives 
it on its own intrinsic credit; nor is he bound to inquire into any cir- 
cumstances existing between the assignor and any of the previous par- 
ties to the bill, as he will not be affected by them; and although at one 
time it was considered that if the circumstances under which the trans- 
fer takes place be such as would have naturally excited the suspicions 
of a prudent and careful man, the holder cannot recover; a contrary 
doctrine now prevails, and it is not enough to deprive a holder for value of 
his remedy on the bill to show that he was guilty even of gross negli- 
gence, unless it also appear that he acted in bad faith.” (Chitty, Bills, 
chap. vi. § 1.) 


2. Endorsements upon Blank Paper. 


Endorsements are sometimes made upon bills or notes containing 
blanks, to be afterwards filled up, and sometimes upon blank paper, 
which are intended to be filled up, so as to make the party an endorser. 
In al] such cases, as against him, the bill or note is to be treated exactly 
as if it had been filled up before he endorsed it, and he will be bound 
accordingly. And it will make no difference in the rights of the holder 
that he knows the facts; unless, indeed, there should be a known fraud 
upon the endorser. (Story, Bills, § 222.) 


V. Oxs.ications or ENDORSERS. 


1. Obligations upon Transfer by Endorsement. 


Besides amounting to a transfer of the property in the bill or note, 
the endorsement creates an implied contract on the part of the endorser 
that the bill or note shall be duly honored, and if not, that he, upon due 
protest and notice, will pay the amount to the holder. The endorse- 
ment also imports that the antecedent names on the bill are genuine, 
and that he has a good title under them to the same. 


2. Obligations upon Transfer by Delivery. 


If the bill or note be merely delivered, as in the case of a bill payable 
to bearer, no obligation whatsoever is created, except between the im- 
mediate parties to the transfer. But, as between these parties, where 
the transfer is for a valuable consideration, and not a mere sale or ex- 
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change, there is an implied obligation that the antecedent names on 
the bill or note are genuine, and that as far as the knowledge of the 
person passing it extends, there is no reason to doubt that it will be duly 
honored upon presentment. (Story, Bills, § 225.) 


3. Revocation of Endorsements. 


An endorsement of a bill once complete, by delivery over to the en- 
dorsee for value, is not revocable without his cofsent; and although by 
mistake an endorsement has been erased by a third person, the endorser 
will continue liable. But an endorsement, like an acceptance, may, be- 
fore it has been delivered over to a bona fide holder, be revoked. 


CHAPTER III. 
OF LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


A letter of credit is an open letter of request, whereby one person re- 
quests some other person or persons to advance money, or to give credit 
to a third person, named therein, for a certain amount, and promises 
that he will repay the same to the person advancing the same, or accept 
bills drawn upon himself for the like amount. It is called a general 
letter of credit, when it is addressed to all merchants, or other persons 
in general, requesting such advance to a third person, and a special 
letter of credit, when it is addressed to a particular person by name, re- 
questing him to make such advance to a third person. 

If the letter of credit be of the latter sort, there does not seem to be 
any doubt that it is an available promise in favor of the person to 
whom it is addressed, and who makes the advance upon the faith there- 
of. But if the letter of credit be general, it is a matter of some doubt 
whether the writer is bound to the person making advances upon the 
strength of the letter. The question does not appear to have been ever 
decided in England, but it has several times been thoroughly discussed 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. (Zawrason vs, Mason, 3 
Cranch, 492; Adams vs. Jones, 12 Peters, 207.) The doctrine was 
maintained in these cases, that the letter writer is bound positively and 
directly to any party making the advance upon the faith of the letter, 
not only where the letter purports, on its face, to be addressed generally 
to any person or persons whatsoever who should make the advance, 
but also in cases where the letter is addressed solely to the person to 
whom the advance is to be made, and merely states that the person 
signing the same will become his surety for a certain amount, without 
naming any person to whom he will become security, if it is obviously 
to be used to procure credit from some third person, and the advance is 
made upon the faith of the letter by such third person. 





Of Bank Notes. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF BANK XOTES. 


Bank notes are promissory notes made by a bank or banker. They 
are ordinarily put in circulation as currency, and accordingly they 
usually pass and are received as cash or ready money. “These notes,” 
said Lord Mansfield, in Miller vs. Race, (1 Burr, 457,) “are not like 
bills of exchange, mere securities for debts, nor are so esteemed, but are 
treated as money in the ordinary course and transactions of business by 
the general consent of mankind.” It matters not how long bank notes 
have been issued, or how long they remain in circulation, or whether 
they have been received back into the bank or by the banker and re- 
issued or not, for they are always treated as negotiable paper not over 
due, or liable to any equities between the bank or banker, and any par- 
ties who have subsequently received them, or between any intermediate 

arties. 
. The bank or banker always remains liable to pay their bank notes to 
any person who becomes the holder or bearer thereof, at any distance of 
time from the original issue thereof; and ifthe holder or bearer acquire 
the same, in good faith, and for a valuable consideration, he can enforce 
their payment by the bank or banker, even although he received them 
from one who had stolen them or obtained them by fraud. 

A hundred years ago, in the case of Miller vs. Race, (1 Burr, 452,) 
a banker was held liable, by Lord Mansfield, to pay a bank note stolen 
from him to a bona fide holder for a valuable consideration. In the case 
referred to, it appeared that the note was stolen from the mail in which 
it had heen put, and that afterwards it came into the possession of the 
plaintiff for a full and valuable consideration, and in the usual course 
and way of his business, and without any knowledge of the theft. After 
an elaborate argument, the court were unanimously of opinion that the 
plaintiff was the owner of the note, and thereby in effect determined that 
as such he was entitled to maintain an action thereon against the Bank 
of England, if it refused payment of the note. 

Afterwards, in the case of Lawson vs. Weston, (4 Esp. Rep. 56,) the 
same question arose. A bill for £500 had been lost, and the loser had 
advertised it in the newspapers, and it was discounted by the plaintiff, a 
banker, for a stranger, who, on being required, wrote a name upon it, 
whereupon no further questions were asked; and it was held by Lord 
Kenyon, upon the trial of the cause, that the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover. “I think the point in this case,” said he, “has been settled by 
the case of Miller vs. Race. If there was any fraud in the transaction, 
or if a bona fide consideration had not been paid for the bill by the 
plaintiffs, to be sure they could not recover; but to adopt the principle 
of the defence to the full extent stated, (namely, that the bill being for so 
large a sum, further inquiries ought to be made,) would be at once to 
paralyze the circulation of all the paper in the country. The circum- 
stance of the bill having been lost might have been material, if they 
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could bring knowledge of that fact home to the plaintiff. The plaintiff 
might or might not have seen the advertisement. It would be going a 
great length to say, that a banker is bound to make inquiry concerning 
every bill brought to him to discount; it would apply as well to a bill 
for £10 as £10,000. The magnitude of the bill has been pressed as a 
ground of suspicion by the defendant’s counsel ; I do not feel it of such 
importance.” These decisions have never since been seriously ques- 
tioned. The only doubt that has been felt in relation to the subject 
has been, whether the holder could be considered as acting in good 
faith, if he took the bank note under circumstances which ought to have 
excited the suspicions of a prudent and careful man. After considerable 
fluctuation of opinion, however, it was finally established, that negli- 
gence is not alone enough to destroy the title of a holder for value, but 
that a case of bad faith on the part of such holder must be made out in 
order to defeat his claim. 

2. The law is well settled, that where the note of a third person is 
received in payment of an antecedent debt, the risk of his insolvency is 
upon the party from whom the note is received, unless there is an 
agreement or understanding between the parties, express or implied, that 
the party who receives the note is to take it at his own risk. The same 
principle is applicable to the notes of an incorporated bank, except that, 
as to the latter, there is always an implied understanding between the 
parties, that if the bill at the time it is received is in fact what the party 
receiving it supposes it to be, he is to run the risk of any future failure 
of the bank, ‘This implied agreement between the parties arises from 
the fact that bills of this description, so long as the bank which issued 
them continues to redeem them in specie at its counter, are by common 
consent treated as money, and are constantly passed from hand to hand 
assuch. (Ontario Bank vs. Lightbody, 11 Wend.1; 13 Wend. 104.) 

If, however, the party receiving the notes refuses to take them as an 
absolute payment, and thus throws the risk upon the transferrer of the 
notes, he must present them to the bank for redemption within a reason- 
able time, otherwise, if the bank becomes insolvent while he retains the 
notes, the loss will fall upon him. (Story, Prom. Notes, § 389.) 

But there is some difference of opinion upon the question, whether if a 
bank note be transferred after the bank or banker issuing it has stopped 
payment, the transferrer or the transferree shall Lear the loss, both being 
ignorant at the time of the transfer of the stoppage. In Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and perhaps in Massachusetts, it has been held that 
the transferree must bear the loss. But in South Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire and in New York, the opposite doctrine, which certainly seems the 
more reasonable, has been maintained. In the last named State, the 
question arose in the case of Lightbody vs. Ontario Bank, (11 Wend. 1,) 
affirmed in the Court of Errors, (18 Wend. 101.) Here A., on the 
thirtieth day of May, 1828, presented his check to the Ontario Bank, 
in Utica, and received in part payment thereof a bank note of the 
Franklin Bank of the city of New York. The latter bank stopped pay- 
ment on the twenty-ninth of May, at ten o’clock, A. M., although the 
bills of the bank were current in Utica until the thirty-first of May. 
The bill was paid by the Ontario Bank in good faith and in ignorance 
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of the failure of the Franklin Bank. Upon an action brought by A. 
against the Ontario Bank, to recover the amount of the bank note re- 
ceived by him, it was held that the bank must bear the loss. “The re- 
ceiving bank notes as money,” said Chancellor Walworth in the Court 
of Errors, “is not a legal but only a conventional regulation, adopted by 
the common consent of the community. The principle of considering 
bank bills as money, which the receiver is to take at his own risk, can- 
not, therefore, be carried any further than the conventional regulation 
extends—that is, to consider and treat them as money so long as the 
bank by which they are issued continues to redeem them in specie, and 
no longer. When, therefore, a bank stops payment, its bills cease to be 
a conventional representative of the legal currency, whether the holder 
is aware of that fact or not; from that moment the bills of such bank 
lose their natural and legal character of promissory notes, or mere se- 
curities for the payment of money, and if they are afterwards passed off 
to an individual who is equally ignorant of the failure of the bank, there 
is no agreement on his part, either express or implied, that he shall sus- 
tain the loss, which has already occurred, to the original holder of the 
bills. Upon the principles applicable to cases of mutual mistake, as 
those principles are administered in courts of equity, it is now settled, 
that if an individual passes to another a counterfeit bill or an adulterated 
coin, both parties supposing it genuine at the time it was received, the 
one who passes it is bound to take it back and give him to whom it was 
passed a genuine bill, or an unadulterated coin in lieu thereof, or in 
other words, to make good the loss. That principle of natural justice is 
equally applicable to the case under consideration.” 

Although the better opinion would thus seem to be that the transferrer 
of a bank note of a bank insolvent at the time of transfer is bound to 
redeem it, the doctrine must be understood with this limitation, that the 
transferree does not make the note his own by failing to give notice of 
the failure of the bank, and to offer to return the notes to the person 
from whom he received them. ‘Two or three cases, decided in England 
within a few years, will serve to illustrate this doctrine. In an action 
for the price of goods, it appeared that the same were sold on Saturday, 
and on the same day, at three o’clock in the afternoon, the vendee de- 
livered to the vendor, as and for the payment of the price, certain 
promissory notes of the bank of D. & Co., payable on demand to bearer. 
D. & Co. stopped payment on the same day, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and never afterwards resumed their payments, but neither of 
the parties knew of the stoppage or of the insolvency of D. & Co. The 
vendor never circulated the notes or presented them to the bankers for 
payment; but on Saturday, one week after the failure of the bank, he 
required the vendee to take back the notes and to pay him the amount, 
which the latter refused. The court held that, under the circumstances, 
the vendor of the goods was guilty of negligence, and had thereby made 
the notes his own, and, consequently, that they operated as a satisfaction 
of the debt. (Camidge vs. Allenby, 6 Barn. & Cres. 373; 9 Dowl. & Ryl. 
391. 

=f vs. Appleton, cited in Chitty, Bills, ch. 9, p. 384, 9 Ev, 
the case was, that A. sold goods to B. on the twelfth of December, and it 
was agreed between them that the payment should not be made until the 
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nineteenth, when B. paid A. in the notes of a country bank. By the 
course of the post the notes could not have been presented at the bank 
till the twenty-first of December. The bank paid all day on Saturday, 
the seventeenth of December, but no later. On the twenty-first, A. met 
B. and offered to return or exchange the notes with the defendant, but 
B. refused, saying, that the bank was going on the twentieth. The 
court, by Bayley J., said he believed the ground of the decision in Ca- 
midge vs. Allenby was that the notes should be deemed a payment, unless 
returned in a reasonable time, and that the plaintiff in that case, by 
keeping the notes a week after he heard of the stoppage, without notice 
to the defendant, had precluded himself from recovery ; but that here A. 
had offered to return, and the defendant had refused to take back the 
notes, and therefore the former was entitled to recover. 

And again, in Rogers vs. Langford, (1 Cromp. & Mees. 637,) it ap- 
peared that, on the twenty-third of November, A. bought goods from B., 
which he paid for in country bank notes. On Monday, the twenty- 
eighth, B. requested A.’s servant, as a favor, to exchange the notes for 
money, which he accordingly did. On the same day the bank stopped 
payment. A. heard of it on Tuesday, and on Wednesday wrote to B. 
informing him of the failure of the bank, and desiring him to exchange 
the notes ; but the notes were not produced or tendered to B. until long 
afterwards, nor were they ever presented at the bank. In an action 
brought by A. against B. to recover the value of the notes, it was held 
that A. was not entitled to recover. The court, by Bayley J., said, “I 
think the notes ought to have been either presented by the holder to 
the bank for payment, or else to have been returned without delay to 
the defendant, so as to give him an opportunity of getting payment for 
them, or of making the best of them.” 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Tue importance of placing before our Commercial and Banking sub- 
scribers a full exhibit of the foreign commerce of the country is such, 
that we have assumed considerable expense in procuring the tabular 
details contained in this No. and in the Nos, for February and March, 
1857. The foreign trade of each State and of the United States with 
other nations, is shown in the three Nos. of this work for February, 
March and April, viz. : 

Page 
Colonial Commerce... . ..625, 785 ry 682 Illinois, 
Maine, ........cceeccececes 632 Texas, 
New Hampshire, .......... 684 Virginia, 686 Belgium,... 
North Carolina, England,... 
Massachusetts, 688 South Carolina,.......... Ireland, 


Rhode Islard,. rgia, ine Scotland, 
Connecticut, ie ihe Gibraltar, Malta, 


New York,....... cece i oak British East Indies,. 
eeee Louisiana,.... ane 

Pennsylvania, Michigan, .... 

Delaware, 680 Ohio, 


The tables relating to the foreign trade with Canada, France, Holland, 
West Indies, Russia, Sweden, &c., will appear in May and June next. 





Progress of American Commerce. 


PROGRESS OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


The sixteenth century introduced the leading European powers to a 
minute acquaintance with the continent of America, Adventurous navi- 
gation had rescued a world from savage dominion, and there were adven- 
turous spirits enough to people that world, and identify thenceforward 
their destinies with it. A hundred years after, and civilization planted 
her abodes through all this waste. Peculiar, indeed, is the feeling with 
which those infant days of our country are regarded,.so like an illusion 
does it seem—so like a dream of glowing imagery. We look back as to 
a classic era, and the romance of Pocahontas, and of Raleigh, of Fer- 
nando de Soto, and Juan Ponce de Leon, do they thrill us less than the 
beatific visions of the Greek, recurring to ages long ago, when Ilion re- 
sisted the shock of Agamemnon’s heroes, and the Argo sailed away to 
distant Colchis? The dim antiquity seems gathered around both of dem 
alike. But let it pass, all—the romance of our history. They imagined 
not, the men of that day imagined not the stupendous results which have 
occurred so soon. They saw not the benign and regenerating influences 
of a virgin land, preserved for countless ages uncorrupted by tyranny, 
and ignorant of oppression, Could such a soil have nurtured else than 
freemen? They saw it not, and do we—even we—see other than darkly ; 
yet the great consummation, the mighty destinies of the regions which 
three centuries ago, were proclaimed from the mast-head of a crazy ocean 
bark, a speck upon the distant heaven ? 

The development of American character is replete with instruction, and 
solves one of the most remarkable problems in the history of mankind. 
The untried scenes of a new world, cut off by trackless oceans from contact 
and communion with the civilization of unnumbered generations, were 
sufficient to introduce, what might have been predicted of them, results 
new, striking, and without a precedent. The indomitable will, the stern 
endurance, the inflexible and hardy spirit of independence, the high dar- 
ing, the lofty patriotism, the adventurous, unlimited enterprise, the genius 
resolute, active, intrepid ; inexhaustible in resources, elastic in vigor and 
in freshness, buoyant ever and hoping on, and executing amid every 
trying scene, every danger, and difficulty, and disaster—triumphing every- 
where and in all things. Philosophy could have argued this character 
for the men whose fathers braved so much beyond the ocean, and would 
philosophy have won less than the fame of prophecy by her judgment ? 

But we pause not here to lament the causes which have counteracted 
these genial influences, and left whole regions of America s' ted, as 
it were, in the very elements of vitality and yet living hopelessly on. 
Should we refer to Mexico and the South American States? What is 
there here of progress to chronicle, and how much of humiliation? Re- 
gions blessed by Heaven in every thing but in men. Changing ever 
their dynasties and their despots in revolution and in blood. In motion 
always, without progress. In arms, without valor, Loving change rather 
than hating oppressors. Proclaiming civilization and annihilating its 
advances, The bitterness of Voltaire’s sneer has no cruelty or injustice 
in its application to many of them, “ Hn pansant les chevauz de leurs 
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mattres ils se donnent le titre d’electeurs des rois et de destructeurs 
des tyrans/” Under heaven, as it was the destiny of the savage abo- 
riginal, incapable of civilization, and with no law of progress ingrafted 
upon his nature, to fade away before the steady advances of European 
arms and policy, so the Anglo-Saxon element of America, by its flexi- 
bility and its power, by the new elements which it has taken to itself in 
the trying, yet triumphant scenes through which it has passed, will and 
raust, in the inevitable course of events, preside over the destinies of the 
continent of America, aiding and directing them, adding life and vitality, 
rousing dormant and sleeping energies, and developing upon the theater 
of the world, movements in comparison with which all that history can 
furnish before the deluge, before the era of Christ, and since, shall dwindle 
into insignificance! It needs no ardent temperament to draw a stronger 
picture. 

American Commerce in the Seventeenth Century.—The early colonists 
were exposed for a fearful probation to the most extraordinary vicissitudes 
and necessities. With the axe in one hand they reduced the sturdy for- 
ests into the farm-yard, and with the knife in the other they resisted the 
approaches of the stealthy and sanguinary savage. A meager subsist- 
ence rewarded the toils that knew no rest, and the charities of the mother 
country were invoked for men whose determined wills grew stronger as 
they suffered. This period had its different limits. Fifteen years after 
the landing of William Sale, we find the proprietary government in En- 
gland complaining to the Carolinas, “we must be silly indeed to main- 
tain idle men.” Thirty-three years after the landing of Bienville, in 
Louisiana, the Western Company threw up their charter in utter hope- 
lessness and despair. New England’s rugged soil yielded a too reluctant 
tribute to the industry of her sons. They went out early upon the ocean 
by which they were girt in search of bread that the plow yielded not. 
To this hardy and daring people the boons of Nature were to be found in 
her apparent denial of them all. The seventeenth century affords us, 
however, but a few particulars of the trade which had been started in the 
colonies. That it was limited can be readily imagined; that it should 
be worthy of any regard at all, is the only source of surprise. The ma- 
terials of this portion of our history are meager. It is sufficient that, in 
1647, a trade had been opened from the northern ports to Barbadoes, 
and others of the West Indies; that a collector of the customs was ap- 
— at Charleston, in 1685, and that the hardy enterprises of the 

antucket whalemen received their first impulse in 1690. 

American Commerce from 1700 to the Revolution—lIn the year 1731 
we find a petition read in Parliament from the American colonies that 
the African trade be thenceforward laid open to them. In the same Par- 
liament it was conceded that the whole gain of the mother country from 
the trade of Virginia and Maryland alone amounted annually to £180,000. 
The Pennsylvanians were exporting corn to Spain and to Portugal, and 
with the proceeds of their ships and cargoes selecting out merchandise in 
the English markets. To the Dutch alone they sold 5,000 pistoles an- 
nually in liquor and provisions. They had their invoices to Surinam, 
and Hispaniola, the West Indies, Canaries, Newfoundland, and the other 
colonies, and £150,000 from the proceeds to traffic in Britain. “New 
York,” says a chronicle of this epoch, “sends fewer ships to England 
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than some other colonies do, but those they do send are richer, as deal- 

ing more in furs and skins with the Indians, and they are at least of - 
equal alvantage to England with those of Pennsylvania, The soil of 

New England is not unlike that of Britain. It employs about 40,000 

tons of shipping, and about 600 sail of ships, sloops, etc., about half 

which shipping sails to Europe.” Now began the parent’s jealousy of 

her offspring. Nothing, it was said in Parliament, nothing is more pre- 
judicial, and in prospect more dangerous to any mother kingdom than 

the increase of shipping in her colonies. The only use of colonies, added 

Lord Sheffield, is the monopoly of their consumption and the carriage of 
their produce. In 1780 the Commons of England struck an ineffectual 

blow at the American trade with the French and Dutch colonies, it hav- 

ing been represented to them as greatly detrimental to England and her 
colonies, 

In 1782 a writer gravely announced that the convenience of the Amer- 
icans from the plenty of beavers, hare, coney wool, and many other furs, 
gave them such advantages that, unless restrained, they would soon sup- 
ply all the world with hats. The Board of Trade of the same year report 
that there are more trades carried on and manufactures set up in the 
provinces on the continent of America, northward of Virginia, prejudicial 
to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain than in any other of the 
British colonies. In 1750 the Americans were forbidden to work in 
iron, and Lord Chatham declared not long after, in Parliament, that the 
colonies of North America had not even the right of manufacturing a 
nail. So stringent had become the protective policy. 

In 1764 was imposed an onerous burden upon American commerce by 
the mother country, grown jealous of its too great extension. This com- 
merce had greatly enriched the home as well as the colonial government, 
but the former was too much blinded by erroneous policy to perceive it. 
She heeded not the annual purchases made in her markets with the 
avails of lumber, beef, fish, pork, butter, horses, poultry, live stock, to- 
bacco, corn, flour, bread, cider, apples, cabbages, onions, etc., disposed 
of by our traders to the eager West India planters; and Lord Sheffield, 
in his observations on the commerce of the American States, tells us 
that at this time the Carolinians, of their exports to Kingston, Jamaica, 
took back one half in the produce of that country, the middle provinces 
one fourth, New England one tenth, and the balance in specie dollars. 
The trade of Britain with the American colonies employed in 1769, 
1,078 ships, and 28,910 seamen. The value of her imports from them 
for that year amounted to £3,370,000, and of their imports from her to 
£3,724,606, showing a large difference in favor of the parent country. 

In 1770 the imports of Carolina were £535,714, those of New En- 
gland £564,034, of Maryland and Virginia £851,140, the exports of Vir- 
ginia at the same time being double the value of those of either of the 
others named. Mr. Burke triumphantly announced in the House of 
Commons, “‘ Our trade with America is scarcely less than that we car- 
ried on at the beginning of the century with the whole world! In the 
six years ending with 1774 there was an average import from the col- 
onies into England of £1,752,142, and an average export to them in turn 
of £2,732,036. Crippled as our energies were, they could not be re- 
pressed. It was a vain effort to confine the enterprise of a people whose 
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views embraced the world itself, into the narrow compass afforded by 
English ports, and by portions of Europe southward of Cape Finisterre. 
When the day of reckoning came, as it did at last, for these reckless 
abuses of power, and they were proclaimed in the bill of rights, not the 
least of the usurpations for which retribution was demanded is to be 
found in the clause: ‘She has cut off our trade with all parts of the 
world.’” 

Commerce of the United States under the Articles of Federation— 
During the Revolution all foreign enterprise was of necessity suspended, 
and in struggling for liberty, men taught themselves to forget and de- 
spise every mere physical want. Leagued together for common defense, 
the States were able to resist every device of power, and sustain a long 
and bloody contest. But when that contest was ended, and liberty won, 
the confederation exhibited at once its nervelessness for peace, and for 
the arts, and policy, and duties of peace. The fabric which could resist 
the storm crumbled away when the sunshine succeeded. So true is it, 
that the necessities of men are the only durable bond of their union, and 
that without this union there is no strength. 

From the close of the war until the adoption of the Constitution, 
there may be considered to have been no great regulating head in 
America. No uniformity or system prevailed among the States, and 
their commerce was consequently exposed to the utmost uncertainty, 
fluctuation, and loss. Tonnage duties were levied in different ports, as 
it suited the caprices of the several governments, and as they were more 
or less desirous of encouraging particular branches of navigation and 
trade at the expense of others, By a policy more astute than that of 
her neighbors, New York managed in this way soon to increase largely 
her foreign trade, and laid the foundation of the empire she now main- 
tains. ons 1784 to 1790 our commerce exhibited the most remark- 
able results. For seven years consecutively, the imports into American 
cities from Britain were never otherwise than twice the amount of the 
exports to her, and for several years were three, and even five times 
their value. A drain of specie is said to have been the consequence, a 
very natural, though not necessary one, and great commercial embar- 
rassment and distress. 

The following table, made up from records of the English custom- 
house, will be found of interest : 

Years, om Britsia. "Rom Britain. 
Ri <a we 4 £749,345 £3,679,467 
1785, . . . . 893,594 2,308,023 
Rs te 4 dein, ee 443,119 1,603,465 
as ss 4 893,637 2,009,111 
1788, . ° ° ° 1,023,784 1,886,142 


ee 1,050,198 2,525,298 
ai ssa ame a 1,191,071 3,431,778 


Commerce of the United States under the Constitution, and until 
1812.—In this crisis the attention of thinking men and patriots in all 
parts of the nation was aroused, and there was perhaps nothing which 
contributed so much in urging the States into a general convention, and 
into the adoption of a constitutional government and union, calculated 
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to preserve their liberties, their fortunes, and their glory in all the future. 
One of the first grants of power conceded to Congress under this Con- 
stitution was that of “regulating commerce with foreign nations, among 
the several States, and with the Indians.” Referring to the state of 
things which existed under the articles of federation, an able writer 
observes, “ Interfering regulations of trade and interfering claims of ter- 
ritory were dissolving the attachments and the sense of the common 
interest which had cemented and sustained the Union during the arduous 
struggles of the Revolution. Symptoms of distress and marks of humilia- 
tion were rapidly accumulating. The finances of the nation were an- 
nihilated. In short, to use the language of the authors of the Federalist, 
each State, yielding to the voice of immediate interest or convenience, 
successively withdrew its support from the confederation, till the frail 
and tottering edifice was ready to fall upon our heads, and to crush us 
beneath its ruins. Most of the federal constitutions of the world have 
degenerated in the same way, and by the same means.”—KeEnt, vol. i., 
. 217. 
J No more, said a memorial from Charleston, on the adoption of this 
constitution—no more shall we lament our trade, almost wholly in the 
possession of foreigners, our vessels excluded from the ports of some 
nations, and fettered with restrictions in others; our materials, the pro- 
duce of our own country, which should be retained for our own use, 
exported and increasing the maritime consequence of other powers. 
With this memorial before them, and others of a similar character, Con- 


gress, at its first session, appointed a committee to report upon “the ex- 
pediency of increasing the duty upon foreign tonnage carrying American 
produce to places in America not admitting American vessels; and to 
frame a bill placing the same restraints upon the commerce of foreign 
American States that they place upon us.” 

By the report of Alexander Hamilton in 1790, it appears that the 
total tonnage of the United States at that time was as follows : 


American vessels in foreign trade, 363,093 tons. 

Coasters above twenty tons, . - 103,181 * 

In the fisheries, . ° $ . 26,252 “ —502,526 tons. 
Total foreign tonnage, . ‘ . . 262,913 “. 
United States and British, . R ji e ae | 
United States and other foreign, . . . 338 “ 


Total, . ‘ é ‘ - ‘ 766,089 tons. 


The tariff of 1789 was specific and ad valorem, and discriminated 10 
per cent. in favor of the trade conducted by our own shipping. In this 
we but imitated the navigation acts of European States, by means of 
which it has been supposed the enormous maritime consequence of some 
of them was principally secured. We shall not pause to argue a point 
in political economy so long mooted among writers of the greatest 
ability. The jealousies of nations have gone, and still go, very far. 
Even the phildsophical Voltaire thought that their gain could not other- 
wise accrue than with each other’s loss. England long imposed the 
most onerous restrictions upon all other commerce than her own, and 
her advances in consequence, or notwithstanding, have been unpre- 
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cedented. Her tonnage, when she commenced this system, was less 
than that of the United States at the adoption of the Constitution. 

There was one department of our maritime industry which de- 
manded the earliest attention of government, and we think its general 
interest will be sufficient apology for any space we may allot to its con- 
sideration—rue rFisHertes. Mr. Jefferson, in 1791, then Secretary of 
State, furnished an admirable report upon the subject, which we proceed 
to analyze. As early as 1520 there were fifty ships upon the New- 
foundland coasis at a time for cod. In 1577 the French had 150 vessels 
there, the Spaniards 100, Portuguese 50, the English 15, The French 
fisheries began early to decline. In 1768 the Americans took but little 
less than the English, and the French took least of all. In 1798 England 
obtained double the quantity of America and France together. During 
the Revolution the American fisheries were almost entirely abandoned, 
and Mr. Jefferson left it to the wisdom of Congress to decide whether 
they should not be restored, by opposing prohibitions to prohibitions 
and high duties to high duties, on the fish of other nations. 

The whale fisheries were prosecuted by the Liscayans as early as the 
fifteenth century. The British began its encouragement in 1672 by 
bounties. The Americans opened their enterprises in 1715, They suc- 
ceeded early in the discovery in the Southern seas of the spermaceti 
whale, which they attacked instead of the Greenland, hitherto known 
to navigators. In 1771 we had 204 whalers, During the war England 
held out the largest bounties to the trade, and so irresistible were these 
in the depressed condition of our fishermen, that it is said many of them 
were on the eve of removing to Halifax, to prosecute the business there, 
and were only deterred by a letter from Lafayette, declaring that France 
would abate her duties upon oil. The little island of Nantucket is the 
great heart of these fisheries. A sandbar, said Mr. Jefferson, fifteen miles 
long and three broad, capable by its agriculture of maintaining twenty 
families, employed in these fisheries, before the Revolution, between five 
and six thousand men and boys, and contained in its only harbor, one 
hundred and forty vessels. In agriculture, then, they have no resource, 
and if that of their fisheries can not be pursued from their own habita- 
tions, it is natural they should seek others from which it can be followed, 
and principally those where they will find a sameness of language, re- 
ligion, laws, habits, and kindred. 

In 1803, Mr. Huger stated to Congress in his report, that it would 
seem the cod fisheries had gained ground since the Revolution, but that 
the whale fisheries, on the contrary, had been for some time past on the 
decline. The war of 1812 was most disastrous to the fishermen, but they 
soon afterward recovered their prosperity, and on the 1st of January, 
1844, we had 644 vessels engaged at sea, of the value, including catch- 
ings, of $27,784,000. On the Ist of January, 1846, there were 680 
ships, 34 brigs, 21 schooners, and 1 sloop; tonnage 233,149; manned 
by about 20,000 seamen and officers, consuming over three million dol 
lars annually of American produce. Proceeds of whale fisheries 
$9,000,000 per annum, of which only $2,000,000 are re-exported. 

In 1844, Mr, Grinnell stated in Congress: 


“This fleet of whaling ships is iarger than ever pursued the business before. 
Commercial history furnishes no account of any parallel. The voyages of those en- 
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gaged in the sperm fishery average three and a half years; they search every sea, 
and often cruise three or four months with a man at each mast-head on the look-out, 
without the cheering sight of a whale, They are hardy, honest, and patriotic, and 
will, as they did in the last war, stand by their country when in danger; they will 
man our ships, and fight our battles on the ocean.” 


Mr. Clayton remarked in February, 1846: 


“We have at this time a commerce of 2,417,000 tons of shipping. England has 
2,420,000 tons; so that we are nearly, nay, it is my opinion, we are completely on 
a par with her. I doubt, sir, whether England has a greater commercial marine or 
greater interests to protect. We have more than 700 whale ships in the Pacific, an 
extensive Indian commerce, and a great and daily growing commerce with China.” 
—Browne’s Whaling Cruise and History of the Whale Fishery, 1846, p. 539. 


At the close of the last century there were many causes which tended 
to add a vast importance to the commerce of the United States. For 
several years this commerce enjoyed unparalleled and almost unmeasured 
prosperity. Scarcely admitted into the family of nations, we found the 
whole civilized world engaged in the fiercest and most sanguinary con- 
flict. A wise and indeed “masterly” neutrality was of course the true 
policy of the nation. The carrying trade of the world fell at once into 
our hands. We supplied the mother countries with the products of 
their own colonies. ‘The East and West Indies alike were opened to our 
shipping. Their rich products filled our warehouses, supplying consump- 
tion and re-export. Prosperity such as this, however, was tated to be 
brief. The conflicting powers sacrificed every thing to their mutual 
hatred, and minded little the rights of a nation they had not even learned 
to respect. Protestation ended in war, and the rights of our sailors 
were established on every sea. With the return of peace in Europe, the 
carrying trade departed rapidly from us. 

In 1791 the king and council of England admitted American unmanu- 
factured goods, except fish, oil, blubber, whale fins, certain naval stores, 
etc., into Britain at the same duties as British American produce. The 
treaty of commerce of 1794 between the two governments was a reci- 
procity one, both parties binding themselves to impose no greater restric- 
tions upon each other than they imposed upon others. This treaty 
regulated our East India commerce, then newly opened and promising 
a great extension. 

From 1790 until 1797 Pennsylvania continued largely the greatest 
exporter in the Union. In 1791 South Carolina occupied the third 
rank. In 1797, New York for the first time took a leading position, 
which she has ever since maintained. The first exports of Tennessee 
and Mississippi date from 1801; those of Kentucky and Indiana from 
1802 ; of Michigan, 1803 ; Orleans Terrritory, 1804 ; and Ohio, 1806. This 
we shall see more particularly hereafter. It is sufficient now to indulge 
the reflections which the facts before us so naturally awaken. Mysterious 
have been the changes. Old age and premature decay have fallen upon 
cities once famous for their trade; and the quays, where the flags of 
all nations floated, have come at last to be comparatively deserted. 
We look around, and there have started up others like mature creations, 
full of vigor and stalwart even in their infancy. How hardly can rea- 
son realize that these wondrous changes are not all the pictures of a 
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fertile imagination? Where is placed Virginia now, that mother of 
States, who in 1769 exported to foreign lands four times as much as 
New York? and where is Carolina, whose exports at the same time 
doubled those of New York and Pennsylvania together, and were equal 
to five times those of all New England? If trade grows to colossal 
stature, its proud empire hastens also to swift decay. 

The difficulties which beset our commerce in the early part of the pres- 
ent century, when the rival hostile powers of Europe, jealous of our 
prosperous neutrality, strained every nerve to involve us in their disputes, 
will be called to mind by every one familiar with history. We were 
made the victims of the policy and arts of these nations, and even as 
early as 1793, their depredations upon our commerce were considerable. 
In five months alone of that year it was stated in the House of Peers, 
that six hundred American vessels were seized or detained in British 
ports for alleged violations of orders and decrees, claimed as principles 
under the law of nations. These aggressions upon our rights were long 
and extensively practiced, as the following table will exhibit : 


SEIZURE OF AMERICAN VESSELS FROM 1803 TO 1812, 


By the British, . ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° ‘ 917 
By the French, . ° ° . ° ° ° ‘ ° - 558 
By the Neapolitans, . . ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 47 
By the Danish tribunals, . ° ° . ° ° . : 70 


Total vessels, . ‘ ‘ ° . - é : ° - 1,592 


And this at a time when we were at peace with all the nations on 
earth! Indemnity for these spoliations has been the subject of numerous 
treaties; among others, that of England, in 1794, France, 1803, and 
Spain, in the Florida treaty, of 1819. But this whole period, so inter- 
esting in our annals, deserves a minute survey. 

On the conquest of Prussia, in 1806, Bonaparte conceived the idea of 
crushing the maritime power of Britain, by prohibiting all the world, in 
his famous Berlin Decree, from conducting any trade with her or her 
numerous dependencies, The retaliatory British Orders in Council fol- 
lowed at once, and all countries in the world connected in any way with 
France, or opposed to England, were declared to be under precisely the 
same restraints as if actually invested in strict blockade by British forces, 
Incensed by so unexpected and ruinous a measure, Napoleon issued the 
memorable Milan Decree, making lawful prize of all vessels submitting 
at any time or in any way to British search or taxation. It was natural 
that these illegal and unauthorized proceedings should excite the utmost 
interest and concern of the United States so materially and even vitally 
affected by them. We protested in vain. The administration recom- 
mended as the sole remaining alternative of peace an embargo, which 
Congress adopted in 1807. This measure the commercial interests 
warmly opposed as ruinous to them, and memorials were forwarded from 
many quarters praying for its repeal. To these it was replied by govern- 
ment, “ The embargo, by teaching foreign nations the value of American 
commerce and productions, will inspire them with a disposition to prac- 
tice justice. They depend upon this country for articles of first necessity, 
and for raw materials to supply their manufactures.” Such a view of 
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the matter, however, did not occur to the mind of Napoleon, who re- 
garded the embargo as greatly favorable to France, and aiding him in 
his warfare against English commerce. “To submit,” said he to Mr. 
Livingston, “to pay England the tribute she demands, would be for 
America to aid her against him, and a just ground of war.” 

In 1809, a non-intercourse with Britain and France was substituted 
for the embargo, which the latter power regarded as such an evidence of 
hostility as to justify her in proceeding at once to condemn millions of 
American property as lawful prize. 

The Congress of 1810 determined upon the admission of the commer- 
cial vessels of the powers above-named, if the act were preceded by a 
revocation of their hostile and arrogant decrees. The French govern- 
ment pretended to close in at once with the proposal, but it was nearly 
one year later before her repealing ordinance was officially promulgated, 
evidencing a disposition on the part of Napoleon to play with us in bad 
faith, and to turn the game at any time to his advantage—so humiliating 
to our pride are the events of this entire era. With England it was long 
doubtful what relationship we might expect to sustain. Hostile and 
peaceable alternately, according to her caprices or her interests, she had 
provoked in American minds a resentment too deep to be subdued, and 
forbearance longer was regarded a crime. The Orders of Council 
remaining in force, and the aggressions increasing daily, a non-intercourse 
act of sixty days was resorted to, the prelude only to a solemn declara- 
tion of war. Then was the hour of severe retribution, and then was the 
national honor and dignity of America triumphantly vindicated ! 

Commerce of the United States since 1812.—This has been an era of 
prosperity and rapid advance, and the great powers of the civilized 
world seem to have realized for once the rich benefits of a prolonged 
armistice, or, if another expression be preferred, a protracted, and we 
hope permanent peace. In commercial rank, the United States of Amer- 
ica, subordinate to Britain only, and having outstripped all the world 
else, is prepared to share a divided scepter, until that scepter can be 
wielded alone by her hand, and the empire of the seas be transferred to 
her keeping. 

The history of our trade for the last forty years has material enough 
for many more pages than we can allot to it, even with the greatest con- 
densation. The period has been celebrated by an approach to a more 
liberal internationality, and a reciprocity something else than in name. 
The progress in the last ten years has been most strongly marked 
toward that u/timatum, in the minds of every lover of truth and human 
advancement, perceived first by Lord Bacon, and ably, though imper- 
fectly, presented by his followers: commerce unfettered as the winds 
that waft it; free religion, free government, free press, free traffic—free- 
dom everywhere, and in every righteous thing throughout all the world ! 
When shall nations sacrifice their foolish jealousies, and meet each other 
on this high, broad, and Christian ground? We are no partisan here, 
but a cosmopolite. We advocate a policy as wide as the earth, and as 
generous. No single nation can afford to act alone; the movement, if 
made at all, must be universal. 

The condition of Europe now, however, argues little for the early tri- 
umpnh of those principles to which we have been referring. The latest 
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British, French,” and Austrian tariffs have been less restrictive, and in 
the case of the first-named nation her policy would appear about to be 
radically changed. The German States maintain the exclusive policy, as 
do also the Spaniards and Portuguese. Russia was the latest in adopt- 
ing the restrictive system, but we see by her last tariff some evidences of 
improvement, which neither Swéden nor Denmark furnishes. The duties 
of the Italian States have been generally moderate, except for Rome and 
Naples, and we recognize a great improvement in these in the tariff of 
his Holiness the Pope. The commercial system of Holland is the most 
liberal in all Europe, but the South American States appear to be gov- 
erned by the same spirit as that which dictated the policy of Spain. 

In 1824, Great Britain seemed desirous of removing in some degree 
her restrictions upon the navigation of other powers. She entered into 
reciprocity treaties with many of them, and in this was soon after imi- 
tated by the United States, in the treaties of 1825—6-8-9 with Central 
America, Denmark, Sweden, Hanse Towns, Prussia, Brazil, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, Mexico, Russia, Venezuela, Greece, Sardinia, Nether- 
lands, Hanover, and Portugal. We also entered into similar but limited 
reciprocity treaties with France in 1822, continued afterward, and with 
England in 1821, 1825, and 1833, and a full reciprocity treaty with 
Canada in 1854, These treaties were arranged by Mr. Kennedy, chair- 
man of the Committee of Commerce, into three classes. 

1. Those securing mutual privileges of export and import of produce, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the stipulating powers, trans- 
ported in their own vessels, without discrimination on tonnage. 

2. Those providing for a levy of duties not less favorable upon the 
tonnage of either than are levied upon the tonnage of other powers. 

8. Those requiring equality of port charges. 

The progress in the commerce of the United States since 1820 is fully 
illustrated in the following Tables: and there is just ground for a belief 
that this increase is still going on, and that the next ten or twenty years 
will develop even more rapid strides in the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the Union, The Custom-House duties have increased from 
$13,004,000 in 1821 to $64,022,000 in 1856, and the aggregate imports - 
and exports during the same period from $125,000,000 to $640,000,000 
in value; and the tonnage from 1,298,000 to 4,871,000 tons, The 
general tariff of 1824 worked well for the country, but was largely 
modified in May, 1828. The compromise tariff of 1833 induced excess- 
ive importations (from 101,000,000 in 1832 to 189,000,000 in 1836), 
which contributed to the financial distress of the years 1837-8. The 
too frequent changes of the tariff between 1832 and 1848 caused heavy 
losses in the manufacture of woolen goods, iron, and other articles. 
These changes occurred in September, 1841, August, 1842, July, 1846 
March, 1848, and January, 1849. But the rapid development of the 
manufacturing industry of the country is an evidence that these interests 
will prosper in the face of adverse and fickle legislation. The produc- 
tion of gold in California to the extent of nearly four hundred millions 
within the past nine years has created a vast revolution in commerce and 
in manufactures, not only in the United States, but in Europe; and will 
no doubt accomplish equally grand results in the next few years. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE ANNUAL FOREIGN COMMERCE 
AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
From OcToBer 1, 1820, To JuLy 1, 1856. 





Whcereof there was 


1 7 
EXPORTS. | IMPORTS. |!;n Bullion and Speate| TONNAGE CL'D 


Forzren.| Torat. Tora. “Export. | Import, || Aer. 


$43,671,894) $21,302,488! $64,974,382 $62,585, 724 $10,478,059, $8,064,890}| 804,947) 83,078 
49,874,079] 22,286,202; 72,160,281 83,241,541}| 10,810,180) 8,369,846!| 813,748} _ 97,490 
47,155,408) 27,543,622| 74,699,030|| 77,579:267|| 6,872,987 5,097,896 | 810,761} 119,740 | 
50,649,500} 25,337,157|  75,986,657!} 80,549,007|| 7,014,552) 8,379. ,835 | 919,278} 102,552 
66,944,745] 82,590,643}  99,585,888||  96,340,075|] 8,932,034 6.1 150,765, 960,366} 95,080 
53,055,710} 24,539,612 595,822|| 84,974,477|| 4,704,533 6,880, 966 953,012} 99,417 
58,991,691 28,403,136 2,824, 89 79,484,068|} 8,014,880 8.151,130|| 9 131,250 
50,669,669) 21,595,017 264,68 88°509'824|| 8.243.476] 7.489.741 151,080 
55,700,193} 16,658,478}  72'358,671|| 74.492'524/] 4,924,020] 7,408,612 133,006 
59,462,029| 14,387,479 73, $49,508) 70,876,920|| 2,178,773} 8,155,964 183,486 


$586,104,913 | 229,643,934 765,748,752 798,633,427|| 71,678,494) 69,144,645|| 9,056,617| 1,146,074 


61,277,057; 20,083,526, —§1,810,583|| 108,191,124|] 9,014,931] 7,805,945); 972,504) 271,994 
63,137,470} 24,039,473}  87,176,943|| 101,029,266|| 5,656,340) 5,907,504)| 974,865) : 
70,317,698] 19,822,735 _ 90,140,433}| 108,118,311|] 2,611,701) _7,070,368)| 1,142,160 
81,024,162| 23,312'811| 104,386,973|| 126,521,332|| 2,076,758| 17,911,632|| 1,134,020 
101,189,082) 20,504,495} 121,698,577|| 149,895,742] 6,477,775) 13,181,447)| 1,400,517 
106,916,680] 21,746 '360| 125,663,040} 189,980,035|] 4,324,836] 13,400,881|| 1,815,523 
95,564,414] 21854,962| 117.419,376|| 140,989,217|| 5,976,249] 10,516,414|| 1,266,622 
96,083,821] 12/452°795| 108/486,616|| 113'717;406|| 8,508,046] 17,747,116|| 1,408,761 
103,538,891] 17,494/525| 121,028.416|| 162,092'139|| 8,776,743] 5,595,176|| 1,477,928 
118,895,634] 18,190,812} 132,085,946) 107,141,519} 8,417,014| 8,882;813]| 1,647,009 
$892,889,909]199,451,994| 1,092,341,903] | 1,802,676,084|| 56,839,393| 107,469,296] 12,739,909) 5,718,476 


106,882,722] 15,469,081} . 121,851,803}| 127,946,177|| 10,034,382) 4,983,633)/ 1,634,156) 786,549 
92,969,996) 11,721,538; 104. ree . 100,162,087|| 4,818,539) 4,087,016 7 536,451} 740,497 

* 77,798,783) 6,552,697) 84,346,480 1,520,791} 22,390,559 1,268, 083} 523,949 
99,715,179) 11,484,867; 111, 200, 046, 8,43 5,454,214) 5,830,429 2} 010; 924; 906,814 
99,299,776) 15,346,830 114, 646, 606 8,606,495} 4,070,242 2, 053, 977 930,275 
102,141,593) 11,846,623; 1 13,488,516 121, ‘691 {197 8,905,268) 8,777,732 9,221,028 968,178 | 
150,637,464| 8,011,158} 158,648,622); 146, 1545, 638|| 1,907,024| 24,121,289)| 2,202,393) 1,176,605 | 
| 

















132'904,121| 21,132'315] 154,036,436|| 154,998,928] 15,841,616] 6,360,224|| 2.461,280| 1,404,159 
182,666,955| 13,088,865] 145,755,820|| 147,857, 439) 5,404,648] 6,651,240|| 2:753°724| 1.675.709 
136,946,912 14,951,805) 151,898,720|| 178,138\318|| 7,522,994] 4,628,792|| 2/632,788 | 1,728,214 


$1,131,459,501| 129,105,752) 1,260,564,583|| 1,267,783,782|| 65,010,921| 86,906,156 20,774,804 10,791,249 


196,689,718} 21,698,293} 218,888,011! 216,224,982,) 29,472,752) 5, 458,592) 8,200, 1519) 1 es 
192,868,984] 17,289,352} 209,658,366|| 212,945,442 | 42,674,185) 5,505, 044) 3; 230,590 2, 047,5) 
213,417,697) 17,558,460) 230,976,157|| 267,978,647,| 27,486,875) 4, 201 ‘352! 8,766,789) 2,298, 
253,390,870) 24,850,194) 278,241, ,064| 804, 562,381|| 41,281,504 6. 758,587 || 3,911,392) 2,107,802 
246,708,553) 28,448,293) 275,156,846|| 261 ‘468, 520\| 56,247,843| 8,659, 5312! 4,068,979| 2,110,822 
810,586,330! 16,378,578 | 826,964, 1908) 814, "639, 042, 45,745,485 4,207, 632 i 4,538,364) 2,462,109 | 


























* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


STEAM TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“The use of steam tonnage in the commerce between the United States and other 
American nations, and Great Britain, France, and other commercial nations, may, and 
it is thought by some will, considerably reduce the sail tonnage used in commerce, and 
that cheaper capital in Great Britain will give to that nation an advantage over the United 
States in steam tonnage, and the carrying trade of our own and other countries, and they 
attribute the reduction of our tonnage to that cause. This may be so, to some extent, but 
no continued reduction of our commercial tonnage is apprehended; nor is it apprehended 
there is any just reason to suppose our enterprising ship-builders and merchants will 
surrender the navigation of the seas to Great Britain, and place that nation in posses- 
sion of the carrying business of the world; yet the subject is one of interest, and calls 
for a careful examination of our tonnage laws, and the removal of all impediments to an 
equal and fair competition for our foreign trade and the trade of other nations.”— United 
States Treasury Report, December, 1856. 





Belgium. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH BELGIUM, 
From OctoBer 1, 1820, To Juny 1, 1856. 


ee 
Years EXPORTS. lIMPORTS||,W hereof there was! rowgE OLD. 


ENDING in Bullion & Specie. 


8zer, |_| a 
80. | Domestic. | Foreien. Tora. Amer. | For. 


$585,342 $1,458,642 

1586995 2.254060 
’ 

716,618 | 893, 1,110,587 

1,340,900 1,614,951 

541,641 | 66,269 | 607,910 

1,884,229 2,320,655 


Total, | $7,209,885 10,145,027 


1,829,882 
1,610,684 
1,970,709 
2,008,801 
1,851,073 
2)381,814 

557 


2,189,935 
2,731,307 


’ 





Total, ($19,288,472 


1851 2,709,393 
8,202,767 
2,301,038 
8,848,890 
2,376,354 
5,845,336 6,500,623 


* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


AntWErP (Flem. Antwerpen; Fr. Anvers), a famous fortified city of Belgium, and 
the center of its foreign trade (capital and province of the same name), on the 
Scheldt, 60 miles from the sea, and distant by railroad 27} miles from Brussels, 32 
from Ghent, 1504 from Cologne, 258} from Paris, and 74 from Ostend. Lat. of Ca- 
thedral, 51° 13’ 2” N.; long. 4° 24’ 2” E. Population, 90,000. Its port was 
greatly improved by Napoleon, who erected two large basins; and ships anchor in 
the river opposite the city in from 32 to 40 feet water at ebb tide. In 1803, the im- 
provement in the harbor was begun, and extensive new docks and warehouses have 
since been constructed. Ships of the largest burden come up to the town, and goods 
destined for the interior are forwarded with the greatest facility by means of canals 
and railways. Almost all the foreign trade of Belgium is at present centered in Ant- 
werp, which has again become a place of much commercial importance. There is a 
regular steam communication between Antwerp and London, and Hull and Rotter- 
dam. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


BELGIUM. 


IMPORTATIONS AND EXPORTATIONS OF THE YEAR 1854, 
Country. Imports. Francs. Exports. Frances, 
Russia, . , 13,053,000 1,375,000 
Sweden and Norway, . 1,863,000 1,436,000 
Denmark, . ; 1,905,000. 1,438,000 
German Confederation, . 31,644,000 38,320,000 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, . 18,000 968,000 
Hanse Towns, e ° ° 1,345,000 11,072,000 
Hanover and ee 241,000 157,000 
Netherlands, . 56,494,000 60,890,000 
55,515,000 109,386,000 
50,068,000 113,801,000 
2,124,000 5,000 
i 3,320,000 1,523,000 
Sardinia and Piedmont, 441,000 7,136,000 
Switzerland, . . . 1,267,000 635,000 
Austria. . ; 843,000 3,923,000 
Parma, Modena, ete, .  . 453,000 1,508,000 
Two Sicilies, ° : . “ 1,685,000 1,618,000 
ne 3 «  @ “Ne 168,000 29,000 
Turkey, . 1,967,000 9,222,000 
Egypt and other parts of Africa, 1,342,000 358,000 
East Indies, Singapore, China, 

Java, Sumatra, Philippines, 

Oceanica, and Australia, 16,945,000 1,716,000 
United States, . 35,981,000 28,820,000 
Mexico and Guatemala, 37,000 1,417,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 13,965,000 3,506,000 


‘6 @& © >a Ss 


4,031,000 125,000 
Brazil and Colombia, 8,031,000 4,547,000 
Rio dela Plat . . 7,447,000 3,431,000 
Chiliand Peru, . . . 10,952,000 4,909,000 
Total (permanent value), 323,045,000 416,473,000 
ARRIVALS AND CLEARANCES OF THE YEAR 1854. 
ENTERED. CLEARED. 


Hayti and Venezuela, 


British Colonies, . : ree 3,202,000 


Y cer eae era as LLL, 

Country. Vessels. Tonnage. Cargo, Vessels. Tonnage. Cargo. 

ussia, . . . 8 1,415 1,415 q 1,207 159 
Sweden and Norway,. 145 24,262 24,262 155 27,057 5,749 
Denmark, . ° . 135 14,518 14,468 146 14,546 7,327 
Prussia, . ‘ :-o—_ 8,622 8,538 43 9,082 3,313 
Mecklenburg, . ~ ae 12,415 12,384 69 15,130 5,790 
Hanseatic Towns, . 86 22,315 22,175 92 23,446 8,836 
HanoverandOldenbg., 134 13,191 13,134 156 16,036 7,562 
The Netherlands, . 156 22,512 22,435 166 19,756 10,550 
844 137,991 87,103 842 137,127 69,533 
129 10,915 9,808 136 11,735 7,995 
2 351 297 2 351 297 
45 8,736 8,309 45 8,278 3,307 
9 1,594 1,577 13 2,641 1,914 
24 8,158 7,478 24 8,450 6,126 
439 439 ae ee os 

3,013 3,013 17 2,661 2,456 

512 512 1 238 103 

Turkey, . 92 92 os se és 
America (U. States), 56,566 50,873 43 49,846 19,658 
i 178 178 1 178 as 


Buenos Ayres, . 384 384 1 208 “A 
Belgium, . 87,236 72,896 457 84,398 43,064 


— .« 435,415 $61,770 2,446 432,371 ~ 203,739 


M6 os 6 SP ce +? 





England. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH ENGLAND, 
From Ocrozer 1, 1820, To Jury 1, 1856. 


Years ||Whereof there was! " 
| Yeans EXPORTS. IMPORTS)|;, Bullion é& Specie. TON’GE CL’D. 








EPT. a —_—. 
80. | Domestic. Forrign.| Tora. Toray. Export. | Import. || Amer. For. 
= 





1821 | $16,800,100 $2, yee $18,464,703! |g28,180,862!|$1,938,665| $645,529|| 125,729} 19,546 | 
1822 21,072,395] 1,029,224) 22,101,619)! 32,108,947 796,218 99,929|| 151.080} 380,238 
1823 18,968,185 ‘978 474 19,946,659) | 26,301,270|| $65,632] 282,S22)| 1:2,042) 50,784 
1824 18,218,841} 1,268,252) 19,487,123)| 26,647,922] 812,112) 149,164] 140,125] 42,310 
1825 $2,096,390) 2,031,186) 34,127,576)| $4,271,510|| 898,266 82,888)| 172,409) 39.242 
1826 19,065,185] 1,569,023) 20,634.208|| 24,862,208 698,077) 192,216!) 147,455) 41,801 | 
1827 28,514,421} 904,596) 24.419,017}| 28,658,883 200,101 84,111|| 202,976) 68,706 
1828 18,737,661} 2,960,261) 21,697,922!) 30,476,139]| 2,852,209 20,972)| 128,853] 75,583 | 
1829 21,281,334] 1,767,457) 23,048,791|| 23,892,763|| 673,833 89,826|| 179,843) 60,722 
1830 23,773,020} 826,946) 24,599,966]| 22,755,040 112,229! 144,231} 192,714) 58,539 





Total, |$213,066,541| 15,461,043|298,597,584] |272,650,539]| 8,247,342| 1,621,679] 1,530,676] 482,521 


1831 28,841,430] 2,367,489] 31,208,869]| 41,854,823]| 1,615,643] 130,S30]| 235,345] 88,461 
1832 26,635,763] 2,875,137] 29,510,905|| $4,849,096|| 1,112,293] 83,639! 189,579] 96,615 
1833 29,582,673) 1,452,768) $1,085,441|| 36,668,315 244] —81.903]} 188,928] 87,602 
1884 88,673,694} 2,974,726] 41,648,420|| 45,566,065 270| 5,805,613]} 216,256] 89,836 
1835 47,990,532] 945,809] 48,936,341]| 59,066,989 89,087| 1,803,438]| 215,810] 69,582 
1836 53,802,483] 1,874,737) 55,177,220|| 75,761,713 2,509| 2,822,920]! 283,817] 78.450 
1837 46,235,102] 4,884,763) 51,119,870] 48,546,757|| 1,883,070} 116,299]| 268,068} 67,125 
1838 48,899,888] 1,545,188) 50,445,076|| 44,191,851 10,185} 9,009,346]} $44,616} 76,668 
1839 54,615,327) 8,953,108} 58,568,435)’ 64,863,716|| 8,163,490) 1,420,092} 269,466] 92,685 
1840 51,951,778] 5,096,882} 57,048,660|| 88,114,183]| 4,388,786] 808,806]| 888,512) 129,213 


Total, |$426,728,675 | 27,970,562 /454,699,237 ‘479,482,958 {12,160,527 |21,027,886} 2,548,397) 871.237 | 


1841 | 44,184,857] 8,871,220] 47,555,577! 45,730,007]! 3,018,137] 580.5 ssol| 272,631| 130,768 
1842 | 36,631,808] 2,932,140] 39,613.948|| 38,446,499]| 1,702°748| 205,919|' 295.479] 139,054 
1843* | 37.149,095| 1,106,064] 88.255'159|| 26,141,118 400/14,3°5,714|| 329,935] 163,174 | 
1844 | 45,814,942] 1,125,214) 46,940,156] 41,476,081 85,706| 1,131,959]| 311,741] 192!583 
1845 | 41,518,934] 4,767,244] 46,296,178] 44,687,859]| 3,673,137} 180,825]| 374,846] 195,921 | 
1846 | 42,781,619] 1,758 48¥} 44,540,108| 43,844.160|| 973.110] ° 482'711|] 364,149] 1S°,049 | 
1847 | 70,223,777} 834,921] 71,053,698] 65,170,374 8,055|19,312,930]] 457,598} 300.555 | 
1848 | 62,998,024] 8,924,291] 71,852,315] 59,763,502|| 9,318,633| 1,916,952|| 476,548] 258,210 
1849 | 69,161,992] 1,880,878] 71,042'870|| 58,518,425]] 764,097] 2,671,792]| 576,018) 349.900 | 
1850 | 64,686,959) 4,210,271) 68,897,280|| 72,118,971]| 2,584,185 527,266|| 440,582 











$s | | | DOSEN | SERIE 
Total, |$515,131,07|30,910,732|546,042,239| 491,196,996] 22,078,208 41,316,601| 3,899,527) 2,186,195 | 


1851 105,121,921 & 151,266 | 113,278,187] | 90,612,238) '17,099,081| 1,098,667] 621,566) 274,283 | 
1852 | 107,788,657; 1,536,185/112,324,842|| $8,119, 859] 84 302,284) 1,487,454)| 672,488) 806,017 ' 
1858 | 112,778,359) 3, 209,264 115,987,623 | |125, 774, 282) 18,631,900) 284,799); 664,392) 429,174 | 
1854 | 135,111,708 b, 563,631 | 140, 675, 339) 140, 388° 733} 27,926, 1263 | 85,156|| $58,970! 438,246 
1855 | 129,475,967) 6, 158, 178 135,629,145) 102,42 6, 293 47.858, 015| 107,464|| 831,464] 253,945 
1856 152,561, 975 1, ‘517 60 |154, 079, 335) 118, 5544 \34 161,062 — 923,617; 339,108 




















~* 9 months to June 80, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


LiverpPoot, the principal seaport of England, lat. 53° 25’ N., long. 2° 59° W. It 
is situated on the eastern bank of the Mersey river, while on the west side are the 
docks, warehouses, and other commercial buildings. The area of the wet docks is 
about 185 acres, and of the dry docks 20 acres. The entrance of the Mersey is im- 
peded by shoals, but at high water may be entered by the largest ships. The docks 
are the finest in the world, and in connection with its situation and inland commnu- 
nication, give it the position it holds, of the first port in England, and having, next 
to New York, the largest commercial marine. 

Lonpoy, the most important city in the world, on the Thames, about 40 miles 
from its mouth, lat. (St. Paul’s Cathedral) 51° 30’ 48” N., long. 0° 5° 38” W. 

Commerce, ete.—The port of London extends from London bridge to a little below 
Blackwall, and is divided into the Pool, Limehouse Reach, Greenwich Reach, 
Blackwall Reach, and Bugsby’s Reach. The coasting trade of London is greater 
than that of any port in the world, and gives it superiority over Liverpool. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Foreign Trade—Progress and Direction—For 1855, the returns of 
British exports to different countries are not yet before us; but as this 
was a year of war, and exceptionable, the general view will probably be 
more correct from excluding it. Its effects, too, which, in giving a dif- 
ferent direction to trade, have been conspicuous, will be better appre- 
ciated hereafter, when one or two years of continued peace have demon- 
strated what are permanent and what temporary of these effects, and 
have carried trade into the channels in which it is destined to flow. 
The average declared value of exports in three years, 1840-42, and in 
the three years, 1852-54 (except for Russia, of which we have taken 
the exports for 1851-3), were as follows : 


DECLARED VALUE OF EXPORTS.—AVERAGE. 
1840-42, 1852-64. un ae 
Rusts 4. a £1,698,623 £1,209,011 = 29 
Sweden and Norway, F ‘ 282,406 577,333 a 
Denmark, ‘ . ° ° 195,749 533,962 ny 
Prussia, . . ‘ ‘ p 319,939 658,302 
Hanover, . ‘ , ‘ é‘ 95,731 358,842 
Hanse Towns, . ‘ ; - 5,611,460 7,126,924 
Holland, . r ‘ ‘ . 3,533,476 4,378,655 
Java and Sumatra, . ‘ i 313,722 604,747 
Belgium, . ‘ ° ° - 1,015,272 1,205,082 
France, . . - « « 2,824,696 2,847,635 
Portugal, . ‘ ° , - 1,031,437 1,228,409 
Azores and Madeira, > F 68,565 116,263 
Spain and the Balearic Islands, 380,238 1,628,380 
Canary Islands, . ‘ . 50,054 76,464 
ee oe a) 1,065,473 
Philippine Islands, . E : 152,300 284.033 
Sardinia, . ° ° ‘: 528,189 1,030,395 
Austria, . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 445,529 649,235 
Tuscany,. . . . . 656,258 643,131 
Papal States, . - ° Pe 200,287 181,862 
Twolidlie, . 2. wl 714,126 638,078 
Greece, Turkey, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia, ° s - 1,303,052 2,567,080 
Syria and Palestine, . E ‘ 341,891 394,889 
Oo eee ae 179,517 998,715 
Morocco, . P ‘ ° ° 11,558 86,819 
United States and California, . 5,303,489 20,545,511 
Mexico, . ‘ . . 429,573 529,632 
Hayti, 5 a cl 187,672 126,755 
New Granada, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador, ‘ ‘ . 250,142 697,794 
ss id fits ats 2,313,071 3,180,883 
Uruguay, Monte Video, and 
Buenos Ayres, - . : 857,733 1,421,073 
 * eae ae 1,284,763 
i Oe 1,073,342 
China and Hong Kong, . ; 785,383 1,418,304 
Western Africa, . . 229,893 526,123 
Other countries, . ‘ 397,469 793,434 


Total foreign countries, . . 34,854,449 62,562,476 








Ireland. 








FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH IRELAND, 


From Octoser 1, 1820, To Juny 1, 1856. 

















Fuss || Whereof there was || 
1 EXPORTS. IMPORTS in Bullion & Specie. | TON’GE CLD. 










Foreien.| Toran Tora. Export. | Luport. | Amer. | For 


$4,069 | $898,646 || $696,154 $193 $2,683 || 12,812 2,201 
770,176 ones 5,978 









80. | Domestic. 


1821 | $899,577 

























1822 770,176 ces 024 
1823 714,037 87,644 751,681 547,738 4,425 
1824 913,582 8,673 2 431,875 eces 











922,205 
1825 1,247,550 | 20,669 | 1,268,219 || 612,272 eeee 















1826 175,187 6,684 781,821 672,994 cove 
1827 687,120 oes 637,120 550,129 coe 
1828 894,450 810 895,260 711,041 coos 






1829 827,728 
1830 261,687 


Total, | $6,930 994 





866 | 828,094 862,511 
cece 261,687 881,333 


78,915 | 7,009,909 || 5,762,071 || 4,618 | 8,999 || 117,607 | 21,868 
539,041 || 261,564 || .... | > .... |] 7988] 2,806 








































































































4,115 | 157,028 || 491'891 oan ft 
2... | 120,482 || 1527280 ce. || 1:406 | 1,848 
189 } 190/108 |} 274.712 ; 2/620 
.... | 408,604 || 549,890 4.272 760 
8,854 | 847,699 : es 385 240 
sae 91893 || 181,776 a ee B51 184 
tis. | 883585 75,162 ees ae 472 166 
TI] 980;719 || 150,689 ae a 382 
il] orrz6s 98,349 aie TIN |] 98a 851 
Total, | $2,897,608 2,405,766 
1841 60,872 w» | 60,872 81,921 nee soos | RSE 880 
1842 49,968 102;700 pins el ees 
208,502 585 
084 
1845 103,471 2222 | 10s'a71 || 104/857 : 1,412 987 
1846 | 1,077,008 | 8,468 | 1,082,471 85,774 ae Trt |] 14748 | 6,804 
1847 | 12/397:698 | 81,488 |12'429,186 |! 590,240 Lill | gsaizi || 124/600 | 101,067 
1843 | 2,879,291 | 1/303 | 2'380,594 || 415,928 || <2:: | 116,945 || 17.410 | 84779 
1849 | 3,916,342 | 22/526 | 3,933,868 || 376,793 48 cee || 58,901 | 46,165 
1850 | 1,025,031 | 42698 | 1,067,724 || 293,788 gee TID || 10,014 | 227972 
Total. | 21,260,774 | 104,653 2,183,610 
1851 598,688 | 1,200 | 599,888 |] 235,938 ecia wees || 8,142] 12,618 
1852 573,250 100 | 573,350 || 152.583 age MII || 4116 | 9,460 
1858 613,812 | 59,272 | 673,084 || 153,118 ci Till |] 8}4s2 | 14,955 
1854 | 1,006,017 | 86,485 | 1,092, 229, ae Lil |] 9/190 | 14489 
1855 | 1/209/683 | 982,851 | 1,542,484 || 152,293 see Lill || 19/997 | 95,569 
74,709 | 4,374,730 


1856 | 4,300,021 89,032 as sees || 85,785 | 19,089 
| 







* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 





PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


Ga.way, the county town, formerly designated the “ Liberties of Galway,” and a 
county in itself, having an exclusive local jurisdiction, extending two miles on every 
side except the south. It stands on the northern shore of the Bay of Galway, Ire- 
land, on the eastern bank of the river of the same name. It is supposed by some to 
be the Nagnata of Ptolemy. It certainly was considered a position of much import- 
ance from the earliest period, as in the divisions of the island into north and south, 
at first made by the descendants of Hereman, and afterward repeated by Conn and 
Eogan, it was fixed upon as the eastern extremity of the line of demarcation, which 
proceeded eastward to Dublin. Galway is likely to become a place of some note, 
being the proposed eastern terminus of the Submarine Telegraph communication 
between Europe and the United States. 

BELFAST, a seaport in Ireland, at the entrance of the river Logan into Carrickfer- 
gus bay, lat. 54° 35’ N., long. 5° 46’ W. It has a commodious harbor, and the bay 


is a spacious estuary, affording safe anchorage. 












Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


IRELAND, 


One of the largest of the European islands, is situated to the west of 
Great Britain, from which it is separated by a narrow channel called the 
Irish sea, and St. George’s Channel on the ‘east, and is bounded on its 
other sides by the Atlantic Ocean, through which it can maintain a di- 
rect communication with the continents of Europe, Africa, and America. 
The advantageous position, the fertility of the soil, and the salubrity of 
the climate, have conferred upon Ireland commercial facilities which are 
capable of being greatly increased. 

The Irish nation is undoubtedly of Celtic origin. This much is stamped 
in indelible characters in the names of the rivers, towns, mountains, and 
other objects of historical notoriety throughout the island; it is pro- 
claimed by marks equally indelible in the relics of antiquity, the tumuli, 
the cairns, the cromleach, and the druidical circles, the remains of which, 
after having triumphed over the ravages of time and repeated revolutions, 
are now perpetuated in the pages of the antiquary’s researches. The 
name of the island itself confirms the assertion. Eri or Erin, its most 
ancient appellation, and that to which the natives still cling with the at- 
tachment of veneration, is derived from the Celtic Iar or Kir, which sig- 
nifies western. Most of its more modern names may be easily traced to 
this soutce. 

The island of Ireland is of a rhomboidal shape, having its longer sides 
nearly in the direction of the meridian, and its shorter from south-west 
to north-east. It is between the latitudes of 51° 26’ and 55° 20’ north, 
and the longitude of 15° 28’ and 10° 28’ west. In the direction of its 
greater diagonal from Browhead in the south, to Fairhead in the north- 
east, it measures 306 miles, Its extreme length, from its most southern 
point, already named, to Walinhead, its more northern extremity, is 290 
iniles ; its greatest length on a meridian, 235 miles. Its breadth, where 
greatest, measures from Eulagh-rash, in the peninsula of the Mullet to 
Killard point, at the entrance of Strangford Lough, is 182 miles ; but its 
least breadth, from the eastern side of Galway bay near Oranmore, to 
Ringsend near Dublin, is not more than 110 miles. The whole com- 
prises an area of 20,499,550 acres, or 320,312 statute miles, Sepa- 
rated from the adjacent island of Great Britain by an arm of the sea not 
more than forty-nine miles across at its southern extremity, and narrow- 
ing to twelve miles at the north, but expanding in its intermediate space 
into the Irish sea, it is washed on its three other sides by the Atlantic 
Ocean, whose waves have indented its western and southern shores with 
many large bays and inlets, stretching far into the country, so that the 
whole outline of the coast, including that of the estuaries of the rivers, 
to the boundaries of the tide, is estimated to measure upward of 2,200 
miles. ’ 

Irish Coast,—This extended line contains a great number of fine har- 
bors and roadsteads. The eastern coast has but one; that of er 
or Lough Cone, which forms a very deep bay, with sufficient depth of 
water for every kind of ships. The bays of Carrickfergus, Dundalk, and 
Carlingford, are adapted only for vessels of lesser draught. Dublin is so 
defective as to require the construction of two safety harbors; one to the 
north at Howth, and the other to the south at Kingstown. 








Scotland. 







FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH SCOTLAND, 
From Ocroser 1, 1820, To Juty 1, 1856. 













Whereof there was TON'GE CL'D. 

















Years | 

Pant mend EXPORTS. IMPORTS A Bullion & Specie. 

Serr. |- — | | SS | | —— 
30. Domestro. |Foreien.} Toran, Torat, || Exroxt.} Import. || Amer. | For. 















































1821 | $1,405,448 | $13,633 [$1,419,131 || $1,220,092 ihe ar 4,015 6,220 
1822 1,615,565 10,987 | 1,626,552 || 1,891,316 | nabs 2,100 7,207 | 5,079 
1823 1,158,495 10,104 | 1,168,599 || 1,086,133 266% 8,000 4,517 8,220 
1824 1,196,219 14,682 | 1,210,851 |} 1,008,520 ‘aie cnc 8,175 5,886 
1825 1,699,526 7,657 | 1,707,183 |! 1,829,464 cade 1,700 7,258 2,932 
1826 572,894 2,952 575,846 || 1,096,772 eee paral 2,850 2,792 
1827 1,336,169 «.+- | 1,336,169 || 1,083,101 hake 500 || 7,296 7,521 
1828 959,560 7,927 967,487 || 1,183,081 sece coos 2,429 8,002 
1829 895,315 | 19,493 | 914,808 || 1,024,215 aaais jane 2,609 | 7,699 
1830 1,465,211 8,488 | 1,468,699 || 1,382,341 sane ooes 6,913 7,10T 
Total, |$12,304,402 90,923 |12,895,325 ||12,805,585 aains 7,300 || 48,264 | 62,008 









6,312 9,102 





1,977,830 
























1,185,142 is 1,190,709 oo nae 
1832 1,125,898 20,864 | 1,146,762 || 1 "580, 812 oéeia sania 8,932 9,410 
1833 1,186,469 21,058 | 1,207,527 | 1,025;299 de 500 2,523 9,860 
1834 2,344,785 28,789 | 2,373,574 || 1,402,030 eens 8,900 | 6,655 13,484 
1835 2,830,079 10,850 | 2,840,°29 || 1,639,648 ‘nbs 16,800 6,890 9,386 
1836 2,349,550 744 | 2,350,294 || 2,375,899 din 8,360 || 4,530 | 10,593 
1837 8,441,211 | 12,596 | 3,453,807 || 1,188,410 aaa 4,000 || 12,641] 7,924 
1838 1,685,208 10,776 1,695,979 594,665 aaah coos I] =9,A5T 6,387 
1839 1,025,832 1,256 | 1,027,088 950,183 sane coco ee 5,403 
1840 2022'636 | 28,304 | 2,050,940 525,217 en 8,000 || 10,799 | 10,433 














13,259,923 ae) 81,560 || 66,060 | 91,982 
8,717 


Total, |$19,196,805 | 140,804 /19,337,609 

















1,920,506 | 15,318 | 1,935,824 |} 850,887 
1842 1,522; 735 80,279 | 1,603,014 655,050 | 6,390 | 10,045 
1843* | 2.363.354 | 14,657 | 2,378,011 || 128,846 | 12,764 | 18,848 





1844 | 1'936,591 | 16,882 | 1,953,473 || 527,239 
1845 | 2611,S74 | 54,986 | 2,666,810 || 708,187 

$ 45,416 | 1,687,746 || 1,230,086 5 
1847 | 3,645,460 | 162,018 | 3,807,473 || 1,837,014 aie 
1848 | 2.455.496} 38,418 | 2,493,944 || 1,666,694 eat 
1849 | 3'549,960 | 58.472 | 3,608,432 || 1,959,320 
1850 | 8,021,740 | 188,679 | 8,200,419 || 2,746,670 


670,070 |25,340,046 ||12,309,993 

























134,997 | 160,563 
18,508 


85,347 




















8,311,008 4,072,940 || 2,999,710 

1852 | 214417143 | 230,635 | 2:671,783 || 2,355,947 19.356 | 22/288 
1853 | 4,496,825 | 154,789 | 4,641,564 || 4.337.990 ne wees || 27,734 | 82,612 
1854 | 8,097,662 | 190,336 | 3,287,998 || 5,820,469 sie wees || 22,018 | 28,008 
1855 | 2,306,751 | 114,489 | 2,421,240 || 3,954,594 wes we» |} 18,674 | 13,108 
20,235 | 24,975 









8,880,376 | 26,166 | 8,906,542 4,181,506 ||... mae 







* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 





PRINCIPAL PORT. 
Guiascow. The whole number and tonnage arriving at the harbor of Glasgow 


during the years 1828-1854, were as follows: 
SArLine VESSELS, 









Steam VEssELs. 















Years, No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
1828 4,405 214,315 7,100 481,946 
1840 5,337 271,942 11,149 894,387 
1850 5,857 391,033 9,195 873,159 
1854 6,322 504,008 11,880 1,090,804 





The progress and present condition of the river and harbor, however, are probably 
best exhibited by the following abstract of the revenue of the trust at six different 







riods : 
In 1800, it was. . £3,319 16 1]1n1840,itwas. .. £46481 1 9 
* 1820 sale ‘ 6,328 18 10] “ 1850, “ . . 64,243 14 il 









“7830, “ . | 2099618 6] “1854, “ . . 86,680 5 11 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


SCOTLAND, 


The northern portion of Great Britain, extends in its mainland from lat- 
itude 54° 38’ to 58° 41’ N., and longitude 1° 45’ to 6° 14’ W., and, in- 
cluding-its islands, to latitude 60° 50’ N., and longitude 8° 35’ W. 

Scotland is separated from England by a waving line of the Cheviot 
hills in the center, by the Tweed, which enters the sea at Berwick, on the 
east, and by the Solway Firth on the west. Its eastern shores are washed 
by the North sea, and its western by the Atlantic. It is of an oblong, 
irregular form, extending longitudinally due N. and S. 280 miles, and 
varying in breadth from 175 to 100, 50, and 30 miles. Area, 31,324 
square miles,.or 20,047,462 acres, 6-9 acre to a person, 92 persons to a 
square mile, Population, 1801, 1,599,068; 1841, 2,620,184; 1851, 
2,888,742. 

Glasgow.—Of all the branches of industry, belonging to Glasgow and 
its harbor, there is assuredly none of modern date which has made such 
rapid progress as that of steamboat building, and marine engine making. 
From the first start of the little “Comet” in 1812 till 1820, there were at 
the most only one or two river steamers launched yearly, and of a ton- 
nage so small as to be scarcely worth notice. About that period this manu- 
facture received a new impulse, and began at once fairly to develop itself. 

From 1821 to 1830, there were 38 steamers built, with a tonnage of 
4,200; from 1831 to 1840, there were 94 steamers, with a tonnage of 
17,623; from 1841 to 1850, there were 167 steamers, with a tonnage 
of 81,447, while during the three years from 1851 to 1853, there were 
206 steamers, with a tonnage of 141,713. The present magnitude of this 
industry may, however, be best appreciated from the fact, that during 
the years 1853 and 1854, the then 32 shipbuilders on the Clyde, had 
constructed or contracted for no fewer than 266 vessels, including both 
steam and sailing, having an aggregate tonnage of 168,000, for which 
also marine engines were made, or in progress, of 29,000 horse-power ; 
the average of these vessels being 630 tons, and involving the enormous 
cost of nearly five millions sterling. 

The Clyde.—To the progressive rise and present position of the river 
Clyde and its harbor, may be justly attributed the importance and pros- 
perity of Glasgow. The fact is, this city now possesses an inland navi- 
gation, and a stream harbor unequaled perhaps in Europe, and which has 
been accomplished first by the intelligence of the corporation, and in 
later years by a trust formed partly of the corporation and partly from 
other bodies of the citizens. About the beginning of the present century 
the depth of the Clyde, at Glasgow, was scarcely 5 feet, and there were 
few or no vessels at its port, and these consisted of craft drawing merely 
a few feet of water, none certainly exceeding 30 or 40 tons burden. In 
1820, the average available depth of the Clyde at high water during neap 
tides was 9 feet, which admitted vessels drawing 8% feet. In 1840, the 
depth was increased to 14 feet, whereas, in 1855, the average depth at 
high water during neap tides, is 19 feet. To show the greatness of the 
improvements that have been made, it may be mentioned that while 
only one vessel arrived at the harbor of Glasgow in 1835, of 300 to 350 
tons burden, there arrived during 1854, 19 vessels of 1000 tons and 
upward, 





Gibraltar. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


WITH GIBRALTAR, 
From Octoser 1, 1820, To Juty 1, 1856. 


Yeans| || Whereof there was ‘ 
Banat EXPORTS. IMPORTS Ir Borger there was | TON'GE CLD. 


Sspr, | ee 

30. | Domestic, |Foreran. Tora. Toran | Export. Inport. Amer. | For. 
1821 | $956,111 | $513,685 |$1,469,746 ||$1,284,263 $603,360 || 
1822 25,074 490,378 53,661 
417,769 3, 181,695 
693,344 2,110 | 311,871 
748,546 146,287 | 101,704 
677,806 || 10,500 | 94,688 
828,953 8,000 89,278 
666,578 87,891 
247,471 7 58,798 
90,028 || 59.880 | 7,860 |] 18,450 


$7,600,744 {7,000,318 |14,601,062 || 6,155,636 343 |1,589,806 || 206,469 


429,087 | 165,786 | 594,873 || 150,517 8,500 |} 11,708 
498,833 | 185,074 , 613,907 || 279,858 8,820 |} 14.989 
573,076 | 164,570 | 737,646 || 182,508 300 | 2,300 || 18311 
506,703 | 283,785 | 790,488 || 200,691 24,947 || 19/993 
558,582 | 265,000 | $18,582 || 160,200 4,460 || 15/194 
685,198 | 225,177 | 860,875 || 245,978 6,597 wees |] 14,599 
861,031 564,901 || 207,173 || 17,034 888 || 10,387 
609,818 762,189 25,624 6 eee |] 11,496 
902,247 1,050,634 99,178 9,356 see |] 19864 
643,344 900,454 $2,567 os 460 ||} 11,312 


Total, | $5,642,919 |2,051,180 | 7,694,049 || 1,584,294 || 171,434 184,771 


1841 | 1,020,931 | 98,989 | 1,119,920 21,079 we wees |] 17,868 
1842 466,937 | 115,961 | 582,898 12,268 || 15,213 2115 
1843* | 218.951 | 88197 | 256,448 23,915 oe 

1844 502,462 | 77,421 579,883 44,274 8,460 
1845 426,107 | 163,564 | 599,671 47,890 
1846 463,241 | 129,651 | 592,892 44,643 
1847 365,360 | 55,026 | 420,386 2.790 
1848 310,400 | 61,545 | 371,945 "445 || 16,920 
1849 723,819 | 78,467 | 802,286 : 18,035 | 
1850 186,307 246,789 42,085 


Total, | $4,683,815 5,563,118 196,036 
1951 177,904 3 5,580 
229/302 ; 16,000 

j : 44,500 vee |] 8.242 

527,772 12,741 wees |] 12,189 

* 1 nia wees |} 8,068 

56,493 | 429,016 26,400 | 1,376 |] 10,640 























* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from | this time begins J uly 2. 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


GrBRALTAR, a British town and fortress in Andalusia, the most southerly province 
of Spain. It stands on the extremity of a small peninsula, washed on the east side 
by the Mediterranean, and on the west by the Bay of Gibraltar. This peninsula is 
connected with the mainland by a low, sandy isthmus called the “ Neutral Ground,” 
which reaches from the rock of Gibraltar northward to the ancient Spanish lines, a 
distance of a mile and a half; its breadth is about three fourths of a mile. Gibraltar 
is a free port; and though its trade and commerce have of late years declined con- 
siderably, they are still extensive and important. It is the great resort of the con- 
trabandistas or smugglers, who purchase nearly all the goods that find their way into 
the south of Spain. The smuggling of tobacco, which is manufactured in large 
quantities at Gibraltar, is a source of constant fretting and ill-will between the gov- 
ernments of Spain and England. The quantity of this commodity that finds its way 
into Spain, without paying duty, is between six and eight millions of pounds annu- 
ally, employing in its manufacture about 2,000 hands. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


GIBRALTAR, 


A British town and fortress in Andalusia, the most southerly province 
of Spain. It stands on the extremity of a small peninsula, washed on the 
east side by the Mediterranean, and on the west by the Bay of Gibraltar. 
This peninsula is connected with the mainland by a low, sandy isthmus, 
called the “ Neutral Ground,” which reaches from the rock of Gibraltar 
northward to the ancient Spanish lines, a distance of a mile and a half; 
its breadth is about three fourths of a mile. 

Gibraltar is a free port; and though its trade and commerce have of 
late years declined considerably, they are still extensive and important. 
It is the great resort of the contrabandistas or smugglers, who purchase 
nearly all the goods that find their way into the south of Spain. The 
smuggling of tobacco, which is manufactured in large quantities at Gib- 
raltar, is a source of constant fretting and ill-will between the govern- 
ments of Spain and Great Britain. The quantity of this commodity that 
finds its way into Spain without paying duty, is between six and eight 
unillions of pounds annually, employing in its manufacture about 2,000 
hands. The loss and affront endured by the Spanish crown, through the 
continuance of this trade, are all the more keenly felt, as tobacco is a 
monopoly of the government, and a considerable source of its income. 
Inquiry, however, has shown that the success of the smugglers is chiefly 
due to the incapacity or dishonesty of the Spanish officials, whose duty 
it is to put an end to their trade. The only chance that these person- 
ages have of making fortunes, is to accept the presents which procure 
their connivance. In 1852, the declared value of British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to Gibraltar, 
was £510,889, 

Gibraltar was long an ill-managed and most expensive colony. It has 
now been thoroughly reformed, and not only defrays its own expenses, 
but even pays over a small surplusage to the home government. The 
total amount of the revenue is a little above £30,000; the expenditure 
is rather under that sum. The sources of income are the customs, port, 
and quarantine dues, land revenue, rents, auction dues, stamps, and 
licenses, etc. The outlay is caused by the salaries in the civil, judicial, 
ecclesiastical, and municipal services, by allowances to some of these de- 
partments, and by office contingencies, 

Gibraltar contains a motley population of from 15,000 to 20,000 (ex- 
clusive of the troops in garrison), chiefly English, Jews, Spaniards, and 
Moors. Stringent measures are adopted by government, to prevent any 
increase in the number of permanent residents. No person is allowed to 
remain on the rock who can not find some one to stand security for his 
good behavior. Permis de séjour are issued by the police magistrate for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty days, at the end of which period, they are required 
to be renewed. The officers of the garrison have the privilege of intro- 
ducing a stranger for a month. 

The climate of Gibraltar is temperate, and, on the whole, healthful, 
the only exception being in the case of children os their first teeth. 
To them it seems to be peculiarly fatal. In summer, the Afriean heat is 


tempered by a refreshing sea-breeze, which blows from 10 .m., and 
ceases before sunset. 





Malta. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH MALTA, 
From Octoser 1, 1832, To Juty 1, 1856. 





Years * Whereof there was|| 
EyDING EXPORTS. IMPORTS in Bullion & Specie. TONGE CL’'D. 
a2. | ——————| 
80. Domestic. | Forrien.| Tora. Tora, || Export. | Import. || 





1833 $50,828 ecce $50,828 || $31,073 
1884 87,426 oees 87,426 cose snes 
1835 109,655 | $121,248 230,828 $381 $1,482 
1836 88,817 139,892 178,709 coos Joes 

100,805 173,366 274,171 ose coos 
81,955 4,078 86,033 16,866 cece 2,470 
65,570 84,126 ecco coos TI 
14.610 45,386 


Total, | $499,966 | 519,091 | 1,018,057 |! 8,952 
1841 97,869 | 21,070} 48,939 








1842 11,644 8261 | 19,905 
1843* 6,436 | 11,471 | 17,907 
1844 9,752 7,246 | 16,998 
18455 12,909 2... | 12,909 
1846 23,754 | 10,927 
1847 25,096 | 22,541 
1848 83,128 | 15,955 
1849 51,233 | 62,734 
1850 75,329 | 89,051 








Total, | $277,150 | 199,256 


1851 64,061 | 12,988 
1852 96.347 | 16,975 
| 1858 165,319 | 22,937 
1854 
} 
} 





1855 


1856 281,045 33,541 





148,528 | 21,245 oe | 
912.397 | 72.452 i ee 





* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 

The central position, excellent port, and great strength of Malla, make it an 
admirable naval station for the repair and accommodation of the men-of-war and 
merchant-ships frequenting the Mediterranean, and render its possession of material 
importance to the British empire. Since Malta-built vessels were admitted into the 
ports of the United Kingdom on the same terms as those of British-built, the trade 
of ship-building has materially increased on the island. The Maltese shipwrights are 
diligent, expert workmen; and, their wages being moderate, it is a favorable place 
for careening. Owing to the want of a dry-dock, all ships above the size of a sloop- 
of-war that require to have their bottoms examined, have to go to England for that 
purpose. This, surely, should be obviated. Quarantine is strictly enforced at 
Malta; but there is every facility for its performance, and the charges are less than 
at any other port in the Mediterranean. Malta is now the center of a very exten- 
sive steam-packet system; the steamers from England for the Ionian Islands, Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, and other parts of the Levant, touch here. The French 
steamers from these ports usually perform quarantine at Malta. In 1825, British 
silver money was introduced into Malta; the Spanish dollar being made legal tender 
at the rate of 4s. 4d., the Sicilian dollar at 4s. 2d., and the scudo of Malta at 1s. 8d. 
The pound or rottolo, commercial weight = 30 oncie = 12°216 English grains. 
Hence 100 rottoli (the cantaro) = 174} lbs. avoirdupois, or 79°14 kilog. Merchants 
usually reckon the cantaro at 175 lbs. The salma of corn, stricken measure = 8.221 
Winchester bushels; heaped measure is reckonéd 16 per cent. more. The caffiso, or 
measure for oil, contains 54 English gallons== 20°818 litres. The barrel is double 
the caffiso. The Maltese foot 11 1-6th English inches 2836 meters. The 
canna == 8 palmi = 81°9 English inches = 2°079 meters. Merchants usually con- 
vert Malta measure into English in the proportion of 34 palmi to a yard, or 2 2-Tth 
yards to 1 canna. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


MALTA. 


Matra, an island in the Mediterranean, belonging to the British, nearly 
opposite to the southern extremity of Sicily, from which it is about 54 
miles distant. 

Valetta, the capital, is situated on the north coast of the island, the 
lighthouse in the castle of St. Elmo being in latitude 35° 54’ 6” N., 
longitude 14° 211” E, Malta is about 20 miles long, and 10 or 12 
broad. The island of Goza, about a fourth part of the size of Malta, lies 
to the north-west of the latter, at about 4 miles’ distance; and in the 
strait between them is the small island of Cumino. In 1847, the pop- 
ulation of Malta amounted, excluding the garrison eee the Maltese 
regiment), to 108,140. The population of Goza, at the same period, was 
15,130. The total population of both islands making 123,270. The 
entire revenue collected in Malta usually amounts to about £100,000 a 
year, of which about £23,000 is derived from the rent of lands. 

Valetta, the capital of the island, is defended by almost impregnable 
fortifications. “These,” says Mr. Brydone, “ are indeed, most stupendous 
works, All the boasted catacombs of Rome and Naples are a trifle to 
the immense excavations that have been made in this little island. The 
ditches, of a vast size, are all cut out of the solid rock; these extend for 
a great many miles; and raise our astonishment to think that so small 
a State has ever been able to make them.”—-(Tour through Sicily and 
Malta, Letter 15.) “Since the island came into our possession, the forti- 
fications have been considerably improved; so that at present it is a 
place of very great strength.” 

After the capture of Rhodes by the Turks, the emperor Charles V. 
made a present of Malta to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
whose possession it remained till 1798, when it was taken by the French. 
It was taken from the latter by the English in 1800, and was definitely 
ceded to them in 1814, 

The island consists mostly of a rock, very thinly covered with soil, a 
good deal of which has been brought, at an immense expense, from 
Sicily ; but, being cultivated with the utmost care, it produces excellent 
fruits, particularly the celebrated Maltese oranges, corn, cotton, with 
small quantities of indigo, saffron, and sugar. The principal dependence 
of the inhabitants is on their cotton; the crop of which, amounting to 
about 4,000,000 lbs. a year, is partly exported raw, and partly man- 
ufactured to the value of from £80,000 to £100,000. The corn raised 
in the island is not sufficient to feed the inhabitants for more than five 
or six months, and at an average about 100,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat are required for their use. In addition to corn, cattle, provisions 
of all sorts, including dried fish, fruits, Spanish peas, etc., are largely 
imported. The other leading articles of import comprise cottons, and 
most sorts of manufactured goods; sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro- 
ducts ; tobacco, oil, wines, timber, etc. The trade in corn used to be 
monopolized by government; and, after the monopoly was abandoned, 
duties on importation, varying, like those in this country, with the price, 
were imposed. But, in 1835, these duties were abolished; and the 
fixed duties on corn entered for consumption, specified in the tariff, were 
substituted in their stead. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE 


Years | 
ENDING 


British Hast Indies. 


BRITISH EAST INDIES, 
From Ocroser 1, 1820, to Juty 1, 1856. 


EXPORTS. 


Whereof there was 


IMPORTS) 5, Bullion & Specie. 





Serr. | 


80. | Domestic. |Forrrey.| Tort. 


} 
i 
| Toran 





$32,089 


| $625,457 | 


132,442 
189.218 
136,156 
199,602 
364,417 
289,315 
120,591 
820,505 
246,845 
280,404 


$2,279,495 
532,334 


899,979 
237,576 


Total, 


Total, 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


$3,659,875 


512,906 
565,188 
508,856 
567,193 
714,119 
691,998 


$1 984,190 $1,966,279 
1,968.365| 2,036,344 
307,738| ‘818,380 
927,716 
784,629 
418,042 
1,018,733 
795,682 
477,629 
553,126 


9,185,850 


675,390 
$39,235) 
188,843 
206,941 
889,641 
435,461 
82,967 
258,402 
$37,597 
351,791 
8,266,268 


430,867 
283,825) 
140,136 
837,553) 
134.067 

99,772 
135,454 
156,715 

76,562 
156,846 


1,951,797 


175,484, 
89,360 
63.542 
69,219 

198,144 
75,631 


546,699 
646,357 


9,811,807 
807,892 





$1,530,799 | $1,984,949 
| 8,272,217 |; 1:930;376 
| 8,265,961 || "283,052 
| 441,867 || 782.396 
| 1,756,484 || 665,528 
| 2'510,606 |) 354,557 
569,056 || 872/183 
1,542,736 || 650,080 
1,229,569 |' 297.301 
1,378,297 


17,492,592 || 7,85 


| 1.544.973 
2,538,988 
1,832,059 
2,293,012 
1,697,893 
2'954.476 
6,041,842 

| 675,531 

| 9,135,152 
1,952,461 


20,665,637 


| 1,936,641 
1,530:364 


1,597 
17,541 


815,007 


2,758,699 


378,650 
202,560 
87,839 
274,107 
76,168 


40 
2,951 
vs 
1,479 
2,300 





(15,414,812 


3,336,835 
| 4.995 041 
8,581,726 
5,378,321 
5,457,378 
7,005,911 











Export. | Import. 





TON’GE CL'D. 


29,293 


6,481 
5,916 
6,735 
5,655 
10.389 
10,520 
8,487 
8,334 
10,557 
5,742 


73,816 


12,647 
9.079 
5,415 

10,479 

10,314 

10,979 

12,294 

15,354 

21,020 

29,389 


136,970 


49,216 
52,763 
50,461 
45,812 
80.729 
68,255 


* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 








PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


BomBay, a scaport on the western coast of British India, lat. 18° 56’ N., and long. 
72° 57° EK. It is situated at the south-easterly extremity of a small island, of same 
name, separated from the main land by an arm of tho sea, forming, with the contig- 
uous islands of Colabah, Salsette, Butchers’, and Curaigah, one of the best harbors 
in India. The entrance is nearly three miles wide, and has a depth of from 35 to 
40 feet. 

Mapras, the second British India presidency, and principal port on the western 
coast of the bay of Bengal. It is without port or harbor, lying close to an open 
roadstead, and the shore having a constant surf. A rapid current runs along the 
coast, and typhoons are common. Large ships anchor about two miles from shore, 
in the roads, in from 40 to 60 feet of water, and lighters are used to load and unload 
freight. 

, a a British settlement, on an island of same name, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Malacca, lat. 1° 17’ 22" N., long. 103° 51’ 45” E. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


Caxcurra, the principal city of the province of Bengal, the capital of 
the British dominions in India, and, with the exception, perhaps, of Can- 
ton, the greatest emporium to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Its citadel is in latitude 22° 34’ 49'4N., longitude 88° 27’ 16” E. It is 
about 100 miles from the sea, being situated on the eastern bank of the 
western branch of the Ganges, denominated by Europeans the Hooghly 
river, which is the only arm of the Ganges navigable to any considera- 
ble distance by large ships, At high water the river opposite to the 
town is about a mile in breadth; but during the ebb the side opposite to 
Calcutta, exposes a long range of dry sand-banks. Owing to the length 
and intricacy of the navigation from the sea, it can not be undertaken 
without a pilot; so that, even if it did not exceed our limits, it would be 
useless to attempt any description of it in this place. 

The principal merchants and traders consist of British and other Euro- 
peans, Portuguese, born in India, Armenians, Jews, Persians, from the 
coast of the Persian Gulf, commouly called Parsees, Moguls, Mohammed- 
ans of Hindostan, and Hindoos; the latter usually either of the Brah- 
minical or mercantile castes, and natives of Bengal. The native Portu- 
guese and Armenian merchants have of late greatly declined in wealth 
and importance. On the other hand, the Persian merchants have in- 
creased in numbers and wealth, several of them being worth £250,000 
sterling. The large fortunes of the Hindoo merchants have been much 
broken down of late years by litigation in the courts, and naturally 
through the law of equal coparcenary among brothers. To counterbal- 
ance this, there has been, since the opening of the free trade in 1814, 
a vast augmentation of the number of inferior merchants, worth from 
£20,000 to £50,000 sterling. There are but few Hindoo merchants at 
present whose wealth exceeds £200,000 sterling. 


ABSTRACT VIEW OF THE EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BENGAL. 
imports, 1851-1852. EXPORTS, 1851-1852. 


in, 
Merchandise. Treasure. Total, Merchandise. Treasure. Total. 
Great Britain,. . 5,59,79,282  91,74,544 6,51,53,826 4,78,20,145 78,053 4,78,98,188 
France, . . .« 9,38,031  4,25,850 13,63,881 48,07,431 Beats 48,07,431 
North America, : 9,99,653 2,22,090 12,21,743 76,84,224 finial 
Madras Coast,. .  9,24,338 18,08,553 27,32,891 12,52,690 1,47,924 
Ceylon, . , . 20,681 180,225 1,60,906 1,50,240 57,100 
~~ Lac-1 — 1,36,292 vee 1,986,292 60,632 
Malabar Coast, . 17,75,800  3,47,880  21,23,180 20,71, 501 
—." Persian f 7,29,205  1,80,722 9,09,927 —=«:12,51,597 
Singapore, P - 14,69,431 16,25,031 30,94,462 44,04,18T 
Penang and Malacca,  6,12,629 —1,34,631 7,47, 260 4 
Chin, . . . 16,00,846  89,12,398 
New Holland, . - 12,65,265 16,452 
Java and Sumatra . 87,152 2,497 rol 
Pegu, Sao 5,34,963 8,51,063 5 15,96,174 
Mauritius. . . 22,323 8,61,993 § * 56,370 
Bourbon, . ° F 20,063 7,833,905 \ PS 
Cape and St. Helena, 85,675 85,850 24 2,500 
Hamburg, . . 1,49,014 eee § coee 
Cadiz, . 1,18,996 se 
Amsterdam, ° 1,568 ow 
Trieste, . ° éaee 
85,956 


Genoa, . ° 
Other places, * 96,602 


Total, Company's | ———--—— panera ———-—- — 
rupees f 6,75,14,750 9,24,77,934 10,84,63897T 19,45,809 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND BRITISH SOUTH 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS, 

. From October 1, 1820, To Juty 1, 1856. 


E Years| | Whereof there was . ¥ 

ExDING EXPORTS. |IMPORTS |; Bullion & Specie. TON'GE CL’D. 
EPT. | es & 3 

30. | Domestic. | Forrien.| Toran. | Tora. Export. | Import. || AMER, | For. 














1821 ies iste nies oi adhe rere eos 
1822 $6,150 ae $6,150 $63,875 eee | $8,500 153 
1823 ates Maes woes bess Same eis 800 
1824 oes pia ese 
1826 21,154 | $6,433 27,587 46,559 
1827 vespiet s4ee Mas 5,186 
1828 ones 
1829 
1830 





Total, | $27,304 83,737 || 115,620 





7,562 ; 7,562 13,700 
ea 2521 Ce? 
60,565 60,565 41,750 
86,218 90,735 28,735 
28,898 28,898 
22,718 22,718 
88.379 93,399 
85,816 36,013 


Total, | $330,156 342,411 756 


1841 coos 51,824 
1842 cece ose 
1843* coos 80,055 
1844 98 eeee 82,933 
1845 occ 83,743 
eoee 23,713 

2 osee 106,172 

1848 100,338 19,989 120,277 
94,422 eses 94,422 

143,219 eeee 143,219 


| $665,924 | 19,939 685,863 


| 
161,891 wee. | 161,891 
224.236 | 1,718 | 225,954 
367,231 8.141 | 370,372 
292,628 | 7.330 | 299,953 
8,83 
1, 








443,475 7 452,312 
896,780 21,471 418,251 


” 





* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


Care Towy, the capital of the British territory in South Africa, at the bottom of 
Table bay, about 32 miles north from the Cape of Good Hope, and on the western 
side of the territory to which it gives its name, lat. 33° 55’ 56” S., long. 18° 21’ E. 
The town was founded by the Dutch in 1650, and remained, with the territory sub- 
ject to it, in their possession, till it was taken by the British in 1795. It was re- 
stored to the Dutch by the treaty of Amiens; but being again captured by the Brit- 
ish in 1806, it was finally ceded to them in 1815. Table bay is capable of containing 
any number of ships; but it is exposed to the westerly winds, which, during the 
months of June, July, and August, throw in a heavy swell, that has been productive 
of many distressing accidents, This, in fact, is the great drawback upon Cape Town, 
which in all other respects is most admirably fitted for a commercial station. 

SALDANHA BAY, lat. 33° 6’ S., long. 17° 58’ 15”, 50 miles north of Cape Town. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


An important colony of Great Britain, occupying the south part of the 
peninsula of Africa, between latitude 29° 41’ and 34° 51’ S., and longi- 
tude 17° 10’ and 27° 32’ E.; bounded on the south and east by the In- 
dian Ocean, and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the 
countries of the em Griquas, and other Hottentot tribes, and on 
the north-east by British Kafraria. Length, west to east (Cape peninsula 
to Keiskamma river), 550 miles; average breadth, 250 miles. Area, es- 
timated at 110,000 square miles. Population in 1850, 261,486, mostly 
Africans, Dutch, negroes, and a small number of Hottentots. The coun- 
try is formed of a series of territories rising in successive stages from south 
to north. Bays, Helena, Table, False (the west part of which forms 
Simon’s bay), St. Sebastian, Mossel, Plettenberg, and Algoa. Streams 
are numerous, but rapid, mostly dry in summer, and unfit for navigation ; 
the chief are, on the east and south coast, Keiskamma, Great Fish, Bush- 
man, Sunday, Camtoos, and Breede; on the west, Berg and Elephant, or 
Oliphant ; and on the north, several small streams tributary to the Orange. 
The climate is mild and healthy, but very dry ; rains irregular, often fall- 
ing in torrents on the coast, but rare in the plains of the interior. 

The commerce of the colony is extensive; the ports are Cape Town 
and Simon’s Town, in the west, and fort Elizabeth in the east. Total 
value of exports in 1844, £350,735, of which £246,217 were to the 
United Kingdom, Imports same year, £1,123,061. In 1845, 35 ships 
(3,713 tons) and 307 men belonged to the colony; and in 1847, 791 
ships (209,426 tons) entered, and 782 ships (205,618 tons) cleared from 
its ports. The colony consists of an east and a west province, and these 
are divided into 14 districts; viz., Cape Division and Stellenbosch, in the 
south-west ; Zwellendam, George, Uitenhage, and Albany, on the south 
coast; Clanwilliam on the north-west; Worcester and Beaufort, Graaf 
Reynet, and Somerset, in the interior; Colesberg, on the norih-east ; 
Cradock and Victoria, on the east. The capitals have the same names 
as the districts, except Graham’s Town, which is the capital of Albany, 
and Fredericsburg, of Victoria district, Stellenbosch is the chief wine, 
and Zwellendam, the principal corn-growing district; the others are 
mostly appropriated to grazing. Government is administered by a Par- 
liament, composed of the governor, legislative council, of 16 members, 
and a House of Assembly of 46 members, elected for a term of five years. 
(Salary of governor and commander-in-chief, £5,000.) The Dutch 
founded a colony at the Cape, in 1648, which was taken by the British 
in 1795. European grains, and the fruits of temperate and tropical 
regions, have been successfully introduced. Corn is raised more than 
requisite for consumption, and the cultivation of the vine is an important 
source of wealth ; a good white wine is produced in the interior, but only 
the small vineyard at the foot of Table Mountain produces the celebrated 
liqueur called Constantia, Cattle-rearing is the chief branch of rural in- 
dustry ; and the introduction of the Merino sheep has rendered the rural 
trade of the colony important. The value of produce of the colony ex- 
ported in 1840 amounted to £359,517. The coasts abound with mack- 
erel and herrings, and in 1842 the whale and seal fishing employed 144 
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* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


MELBOURNE, the capital of the British colony of Victoria, Australia, on the Yarra- 
Yarra, near its mouth in Port Philip, lat. 37° 48’ 6’’ S., long. 144° 57’ 7 E. Pop- 
ulation in 1850, 20,000. It was founded in 1837, and now extends for two miles, 
with a breadth of one mile, along the river, which is navigable to the town for ves- 
sels of 200 tons. It is the chief seat of the trade of Victoria, though large ships 
arriving at its port are obliged to lie opposite Williamstown, about four miles distant. 
Site low, and frequently flooded. Streets regular; houses chiefly of brick, many of 
the public buildings of stone, and, altogether, it has the aspect of an English country 
town. Value of exports from Victoria, mostly from Melbourne and Geelong, in 1849, 
£737,067, of which £574,594 stood for wool; imports, £479,831. Melbourne com- 
municates daily by steamers with Geelong on the west side of the bay, and at stated 
periods with Sydney, Launceston, and Hobart Town, in Tasmania (Van Dieman’s 
Land). Around it are many thriving farms and country residences of its more 
wealthy inhabitants.—Melbourne island, Pacific ocean, forms, with Bedford and 
Minto islands, a group of the Dangerous Archipelago, and was discovered by Lord 
E. Russell in 1837. 

ADELAIDE, a city of South Australia, seven miles S.E. from its port, on an inlet, and 
on the E. of the Gulf of St. Vincent. Lat. 34° 57’ S.; long. 138° 38’ E. The inlet 
of the sea forming the harbor, opposite the entrance to which a light-vessel is moored, 
atretches from the gulf, from which it is separated by a narrow neck of land, for about 
8 miles southward, surrounding Torrens island. At its entrance is a sand-bar, with 
8 feet of water at ebb, and 16 feet at flood tide. 

SypnEy, capital of New South Wales, in lat. 33° 55’ S., long. 150° 10’ E. Syd- 
ney is situated on a cove on the south side of Port Jackson, about seven miles from 
its mouth. The water is sufficient to allow the largest ships to come close to the 
shore. The inlet or harbor, called Port Jackson, is one of the finest natural basins 
in the world; it stretches about 15 miles into the country, and has numerous creeks 
and bays. The anchorage is everywhere good, and ships are protected from all 
winds. 
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AUSTRALIA, OR NEW HOLLAND, 


The largest island on the globe, is situated in the southern hemisphere ; 
and, as described by writers generally, forms the main land around 
which are clustered those groups of islands which, in modern geography, 
constitute the fifth great division of the earth’s surface. Wilson Prom- 
ontory, its most southern angle, is in latitude 39° 11’ S., and Cape 
York, its northernmost headland, in latitude 10° 43’ 8. Its greatest 
breadth, from north to south, is thus 1,708 geographical miles, or 1,965 
statute miles. Cape Byron, the eastern limit, is in longitude 153° 37’ E., 
and Cape Inscription, in 112° 55’ E., forms its westernmost point; mak- 
ing the extreme length of the island from east to west about 2,603 Brit- 
ish miles, by an average breadth of 1,200 miles—a tract of land well 
entitled to be called a continent, by which name it is frequently desig- 
nated by geographers. Its superficies approximates to 2,690,810 square 
miles. That of the continent of Europe being 3,684,841 square miles 
we can form some idea of its extent by comparison. 

The nomenclature and geographical subdivisions of this island-conti- 
nent have undergone many alterations from time to time, as the territory 
has become colonized. Before any settlement had been effected by the 
British government upon its shores, the entire island was designated New 
Holland, not only by the Dutch—from whom it received its name—but 
on our own charts and maps. The east coast, first discovered and ex- 
plored by Captain Cook, in 1770, was named by him New South Wales, 
The middle portion of the north coast bore the name of Arnhem Land, 
after the ship of its discoverer, Zeachen, in 1618. The west and southwest 
coasts were named in like manner by their discoverers, the Dutch navi- 
gators, in the seventeenth century, De Witt’s Land, Endraght’s Land, 
Edel’s Land, Leeuwin’s Land, and Nuyt’s Land. That of Van Diemen’s 
Land was given by Tasman to what he supposed was the southern penin- 
sula of New Holland, but which was afterward discovered by Bass to be 
an island. 

Since this great territory has become the undisputed possession of 
Britain, other names, with the exception just mentioned, have, according 
to the law of nations, been substituted for the old Dutch titles. New 
South Wales is only applied now to about one half the east coast terri- 
tory. The name of the entire island also is changed from New Holland to 
the more appropriate designation of Australia, by which it is now uni- 
versally recognized and described. The subdivisions South, North, and 
Western Australia would be equally proper if their boundaries were de- 
fined according to the ordinary rules of geographical dissection. But 
while the first section, South Australia, is only the middle portion of the 
south coast, trending inland to the central region ; and the second, North 
Australia, embraces all to the north of New South Wales; the third sec- 
tion, Western Australia, nearly bisects the island, leaving a small tract of 
land between it and South Australia, with no name at all A better di- 
vision would be to draw a line right across from east to west in latitude 
26° S.; thus bisecting the island near its intertropical parallel ; for al- 
though this line would be 34 degrees south of the tropic of Capricorn, 
still the influence of the tropical rains and winds ascend even higher 
than this parallel. 
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* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal ycar from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


The principal ports of Honduras on the Atlantic are Puerto Caballo, Omoa, and 
Truxillo. Puerto Caballo, the first port established by the Spaniards on the north- 
ern coast, is in lat. 15° 49’ N., long. 87° 57’ W. Cortez, in his expedition into 
Honduras, founded a settlement here for the purpose of making it the grand entrepét 
of New Spain. For upward of two centuries it was the principal establishment on 
the coast; but during the time of the buccaneers it was removed to Omoa, because 
of the large size of the bay, which could not be properly defended. This bay is not 
less than nine miles in circumference, of ample depth—two thirds of it being from six 
to twelve fathoms—and has secure holding-ground. It is perfectly protected from 
the N.N.E. and N.W. winds, which are those that prevail on this coast. 

The port of Omoa, in lat. 15° 47’ N., long. 88° 3’ W., is small but secure, and is 
defended by a strong fort. The anchorage is good, in from two to six fathoms. 

TRUXILLO is situated on the western shore of a noble bay, in lat. 15° 55’ N., long. 
86° W. Population in 1842, 2,500: 1,000 whites and Ladinos and 1,500 Caribs. 
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HONDURAS, 


Republic of Central America, latitude 13° to 16° N., longitude 85° 40’ 
to 89° 5’ W. Bounded N, and E. by the Caribbean sea and Mosquita; 
W. by Guatemala; 8. by Salvador, and the Bay of Conchagua, on the 
Pacific ; S.E. by Mosquita and Nicaragua. Area, 64,680 geographical 
square miles, and is divided in 7 departments, viz. : 


DEPARTMENTS. Population. DEPARTMENTS, Population. 
Comayagua, . é J 85,000 | Tejucigalpa, . d . 45,000 
Cholutaca, . 6 38,000 | Olancho, ° ° ° 45,000 
Gracias, ‘ . 2 79,000 | Santa Barbara, ‘ 35,000 
Yoro, . 2 ° ° 31,000 


Total, 


Of the vegetable productions of Honduras, the mahogany-tree stands 
first in importance, and, from its vast size and magnificent foliage, is de- 
servedly entitled, “king of the forest.” It is to be found in nearly all 
parts of Honduras, in the valleys of the various streams, It is, however, 
most abundant upon the lower valleys of the rivers flowing into the Bay 
of Honduras, where the cortes (cuttings) are chiefly carried on by the 
Spaniards. A fixed sum is paid to the government for each tree cut 
down. Rosewood is common on the northern coast, where it is begin- 
ning to form an article of commerce. Lignumvite abounds in the val- 
ley of the Ulua, on the river banks in the plain of Comayagua, and in 
other parts. Among the numerous dyewoods, for which Honduras is 
celebrated, may be mentioned fustic, Brazil wood, yellow sanders, drag- 
on’s-blood-tree, Nicaragua wood (a variety of Brazil wood), and the 
anotta. Among the gum and medicinal-trees, are the gum-arabic-tree, 
copaiba-tree, copal-tree, liquid amber, castor-oil, ipecacuanha, and the 
Hevea elastica. Among the more common of the others, are the long- 
leaved or pitch-pine, cedar, ceiba or silk-cotton-tree, live-oak, mangrove, 
iron-wood, calabash, various kinds of oak and palm, lime, lemon, orange, 
cocoa, pimento, citron, tamarind, and guava, Sarsaparilla is obtained in 
great abundance, and of superior quality. The sugar-cane grows luxu- 
riantly on the plains and among the mountains, at elevations of 3,000 to 
4,000 feet. Coffee, indigo, tobacco, maize, wheat, rice, and potatoes, are 
also grown. 

The rivers of Honduras are numerous, and some of them of great size. 
The principal are the Chamelicon, Ulua, Aguan or Roman, Tinto or Black 
river, Patuca, and Wanks or Segovia, flowing into the Atlantic; and the 
Choluteca, Nacaome, and Goascoran, flowing into the Bay of Fonseca, 
The Chamelicon rises in the mountains of Merendon, and pursues a gen- 
erally N.E. course to the Atlantic. It is of great length and rapid, but 
as it drains only a small section of country, its body of water is small, 
The Ulua, on the other hand, drains a vast expanse of territory, compre- 
hending nearly one third of the entire State, and is the largest river in 
Central America, the Wanks perhaps, excepted. The principal tributa- 
ries are the Santiago, Santa Barbara, Blanco, Humuya, and Sulaco. It has 
a bar at the mouth with only 9 feet of water, but steamers of light draught 
may ascend to the mouth of the Cumuya. The Rio Aguan or Roman 
river, is a large stream rising in the mountains of Sulaco, and falling into 
the sea a little to the east of Truxillo, after a course of about 120 miles. 


308,000 





New Coinage Law. 


AN ACT 


Retatine to Forrren Coins anp To THE CoINAGE OF CENTS AT THE 
> 
Mint oF tHe Unirep States. Approvep Fesruary, 1857. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, That the pieces com- 
monly known as the quarter, eighth and sixteenth of the Spanish pillar 
dollar, and of the Mexican dollar, shall be receivable at the Treasury of 
the United States and its several offices, and at the several post offices and 
land offices, at the rates of valuation following—that is to say, the fourth 
of a dollar, or piece of two reals, at twenty cents; the eighth of a dollar, 
or piece of one real, at ten cents; and the sixteenth of a dollar, or half 
real, at five cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said coins, when so re- 
ceived, shall not again be paid out or put in circulation, but shall be re- 
coined at the mint. And it shall be the duty of the director of the 
mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary and proper, to secure their trans- 
mission to the mint for recoinage, and the return or distribution of the 
proceeds thereof, when deemed expedient, and to prescribe such forms 
of account as may be appropriate and applicable to the circumstances. 
Provided, That the expenses incident to such transmission or distribu- 
tion and of recoinage, shall be charged against the account of silver 
profit and loss, and the net profits, if any, shall be paid, from time to 
time, into the Treasury of the United States. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That all former acts authorizing 
the currency of foreign gold or silver coins, and declaring the same a 
legal tender in payment for debts, are hereby repealed ; but it shall be 
the duty of the director of the mint to cause assays to be made, from 
time to time, of such foreign coins as may be known to our commerce, 
to determine their average weight, fineness and value, and to embrace 
in his annual report a statement of the results thereof. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That from and after the passage 
of this act, the standard weight of the cent coined at the mint shall be 
seventy-two grains, or three-twentieths of one ounce troy, with no 
greater deviation than four grains in each piece; and said cent shall be 
composed of eighty-eight per centum of copper and twelve per centum 
of nickel, of such shape and device as may be fixed by the director of 
the mint, with the approbation of the Secretary of the Treasury; and the 
coinage of the half cent shall cease. 

Src. 5. And be tt further enacted, That the treasurer of the mint, 
under the instruction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall, from time 
to time, purchase from the bullion fund of the mint the materials neces- 
sary for the coinage of such cent piece, and transfer the same to the 
proper operative officers of the mint, to be manufactured and returned in 
coin. And the laws in force relating to the mint and the coinage of the 
precious metals, and in regard to the sale and distribution of the copper 
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coins, shall, so far as applicable, be extended to the coinage herein pro- 
vided for: Provided, That the net profits of said coinage, ascertained in 
like manner as is prescribed in the second section of this act, shall be 
transferred to the Treasury of the United States. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful to pay out 
the said cent at the mint, in exchange for any of the gold and silver 
coins of the United States, and also in exchange for the former copper 
coins issued ; and it shall be lawful to transmit parcels of the said cents, 
from time to time, to the assistant treasurers, depositaries and other 
officers of the United States, under general regulations proposed by the 
director of the mint, and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for exchange as aforesaid. And it shall also be lawful, for the space of 
two years from the passage of this act, and no longer, to pay out at the 
mint the cents aforesaid, for the fractional parts of the dollar herein- 
before named, at their nominal value of twenty-five, twelve and a half and 
six and a quarter cents respectively. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That hereafter the director of the 
mint shall make his annual report to the Secretary of the Treasury up 
to the thirtieth of June in each year, so that the same may appear in 
his annual report to Congress on the finances. 


BANKS OF THE STATE OF OHIO. 


February 2, 1857. 


Eight In- Ten Thirth-sin Fifty-four 
LiaBILitrEs. dependent Free State Bank Banks. 
Banks, Bunks. Branches. Total, 


Capital $624,105 $660,200 $4,114 500 $5,398,805 
Circulation, 829.658 917.768 7,048,867 8,795,798 
Safety Fund, 572,670 479,600 44.510 1,096,780 
Due other banks, 83,830 69,927 240,745 899,502 
Due depositors, 1,827.436 972.728 8,448,954 5,749,120 
Undivided profits, 116,850 80,007 825,391 972,248 
; eve 18,973 44,724 63,661 

42,115 210,534 802,337 

Dividends unpaid, 286 4,255 5810 
Miscellaneous, y 811 2,444 78,236 


Total liabilities, $3,191,881 $15,984,228 $22,861,793 


Resources, 

Free. State. Total. 
$1,430,248 $10,170,986 $13,526,750 
154.653 1,659,142 2,008,976 
199,754 665,240 1,125,444 
119.057 834,650 1,026,060 
223,311 1,130,898 1,591.470 
7,486 56,891 87,768 
995,288 831,810 2,736,396 
89,427 804,677 865,902 
22,660 830,979 893,027 


$3,191,881 $15,984,228 $22,861,798 
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GENERAL BANKING LAW OF MISSOURI. 
[Continued from Page 764.) 


Sec. 7. Engraving of Bank Notes—In order to furnish suitable bank notes for 
circulation, the bank commissioner is hereby anthorized and required, at the ex- 
pense of the bank demanding the notes, to cause to be engraved or printed from 
plates, furnished by the bank to which they are to be issued, such quantity of 
notes as may, from time to time, be necessary and authorized by law to be issued 
and circulated by said bank. But no notes shall be engraved and kept on hand 
by him beyond what is necessary to be immediately delivered to said bank. And 
ail plates and dies, or other materials so furnished, shall be and remain under the 
custody and direction of the bank commissioner. All the necessary expenses in- 
cident to procuring the plates, dies and materials, and the stationery required 
for registering the same, and recording the statements and business of each bank, 
shall be paid by the respective banking companies of the State, for the use of 
which they were incurred, before the notes shall be delivered by him to the 
bank. He is further authorized to charge and receive, from every banking com- 
pany, such rate per cent. as may be suflicient to defray its equitable proportion 
of the general expenses necessarily incident to the execution of this act. 

Sec. 8. Registry of Bank Notes.—All notes issued by each bank shall be num- 
bered and registered in proper books, to be provided and kept in his office for 
that purpose, under his direction, by such “Raper or persons as he may appoint ; 
and said notes shall be countersigned by the commissioner or assistant commis- 
sioner; and all notes or bank bills, so countersigned, shall have engraved the 
words, “ countersigned and registered.” The notes shall also show the date and 
numbers thereof. For all notes thus delivered to any bank, a receipt therefor 
shall be given by the bank, signed by the cashier or president, to the bank com- 
missioner, in a book to be kept by him for that purpose. 


Sec. 9. Mutilated Bills—Whenever any mutilated or injured notes shall be 
returned by any bank to the commissioner, for the purpose of destroying the 
same, be shall burn the same to ashes in the presence of any agent thereto ap- 
pointed by the bank, and in the — of the assistant commissioner; and two 
certificates of such burning shall be made by all the parties present—one of 
which shall be recorded in a book, to be kept by the commissioner for that pur- 
pose ; and the other shall be delivered to the bank to which said notes belonged, 
which shall be recorded and filed by the bank; and new notes, in lieu of those 
burned, shall be delivered by the commissioner to the bank. 


Sec. 10. Registry Books.—The commissioner shall, as far as practicable, after 
numbering and signing the notes as aforesaid, keep his books in such manner as to 
show the separate accounts of the circulation of each bank and its branches, 
stating the number of each note, its denomination, the date of its issue, by what 
bank issued and where payable. 

Sec. 11. Periodical Examination of Affairs of the Banks.—The bank commis- 
sioners shall, from time to time, examine the books and affairs of each and every 
bank in the State; and when it is impracticable to do so in person, they shall 
deputize some competent and disinterested person to make such examination, and 
report to them, under oath; they shall, at least once in every six months, count 
the notes of the banks on hand, and their specie, and compare the same, to ascer- 
tain if the latter is in proportion to the circulation issued, as allowed by law. 
Said examinations shall be made without previous notice to such banks, and all 
the officers and employees of the bank shall aid the commissioner and assistant 
in such examinations, if required. 


Sec. 12. Quarterly Reports to be Recorded.—A copy of the quarterly statements 
required to be published by the banks, shall be delivered by them to the bank 
commissioner; and he shall record, and keep in a separate book, the statements 
made to him by each bank; which book shall be known as the quarterly state- 
ments of said bank. 
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Sec. 13. Items of Quarterly Reports.—It shall be the duty of each bank to fur- 
nish each bank commissioner, on the first days of January and July of each year, 
a statement, under oath, to be called the semi-annual statement of the bank— 
which statement shall show the specie on hand, bills receivable, bills payable, 
notes in circulation, notes delivered to the bank for circulation, amount due de- 
positors, and all debts due by and to the bank, and also a list of the names of 
the stockholders, specifying the number of shares held by each, and the amount 
ae in by each; which statement shall be kept and recorded in a separate book, 

nown as the semi-annual statements of the banks. 

Sec. 14. Semi-Annual Reports.—The bank commissioner and the assistant shall, 
on the first days of February and of August of each year, make a full report of 
their proceedings and the condition of the banks to the Governor of the State; 
which reports shall be filed with the Secretary of State, and submitted to the 
General Assembly on their first meeting thereafter. In said reports they shall 
state the aggregate amount of fees and emoluments received by them for regis- 
tering and countersigning notes, and from what banks; and also the amount 
paid by each bank for expenses, and for what purpose the same have been levied. 


Sec. 15. Notes, When Payable.—All notes intended for circulation at, and fur- 
nished to any branch of a parent bank, shall be made payable at such branch, 
and when countersigned and registered, may be delivered to the principal bank, 
and receipt taken from such bank as herein provided; but no such notes shall 
be delivered by the commissioner, as herein contemplated, until the commissioner 
shall be fully satisfied that the gold and silver, entitling it to such circulation, 
has been paid in as required in this act; and all notes, except those to be fur- 
nished to branch banks as aforesaid, shall be payable at the parent bank. 


Sec. 16. Hxpenses of Circulating Bills.—Before any bank or banking compan 
shall be authorized to receive the notes countersigned and registered as aforesaid, 
to which it may be entitled upon its capital stock paid in, it shall pay, or cause 
to be paid to the commissioner, the sum of two cents for each note so delivered. 
And the commissioner shall keep a just and correct account of the money received 
by him under the provisions of this section ; and in case the amount received be 
sufficient, at the time of making the semi-annual report to the Governor, as re- 
quired in section fourteen of this article, he shall retain for himself the sum of 
twenty-five hundred dollars, and cause to be paid to the assistant commissioner 
the sum of twelve hundred and fifty dollars, half the amount of their respective 
annual salaries, and shall pay the balance, if any, to the Treasurer of the State, 
taking his receipts therefor, one of which shall be delivered to the auditor, and the 
other filed by him in the office of the bank commissioner. Should it appear, at 
any one time, that the amount received be insufficient to pay the half-yearly salary 
of said officers, upon the reception of the report by the Governor, he shall notify 
the auditor, who shall cause his warrant to be drawn in favor of one or both of 
said officers for the amount respectively due them, after deducting the amount 
already received, for registry and countersigning. 


Sec. 17. Malpractice of Commissioner.—Should the bank commissioner, or his 
assistant, at any time, wilfully and knowingly issue to any bank any greater 
amount of notes than may be authorized by law at the time, he shall be guilty 
of a felony, and sentenced to imprisonment in the penitentiary for a period of 
time not less than five nor more than twenty years. 

Sec. 18. Powers of Commissioners.—The commissioner and assistant commis 
sioner, hereby provided for, shall have general power of examination into the 
condition and affairs of the banks, and may, at any time, cause a scire facias to 
issue against any bank or branch bank, by poe to the Cireuit Court or 
Court of Common Pleas of the county in which it is located, a written statement 
of the facts upon which a forfeiture is claimed. 


Sec. 19. Special Reports.—He or they may, at any time, make any special re- 
rts to the Governor of the State, in regard to the character and credit of any 
ank, or the manner of conducting its affairs; and it shall be his duty, when he 
has reason to believe that any bank is being illegally or improperly conducted, 
or that it has failed to comply with the provisions of the general banking law of 
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the State, or the provisions of itscharter, or any requirements of this act, to insti- 
tute an immediate examination; and in case he finds such facts to exist, to present 
them, in writing, to one of the courts named in the foregoing section, when a scire 
Facias shall be issued and proceeded on as may be provided by law. 


Seo. 20. Suspension of Specie Payments —In case of suspension of specie pay- 
ments by any bank, the commissioner shall proceed to inform the Governor 
forthwith, and institute such other proceedings as may be required by law. In 
ease he shall detect false entries, made by any officer or agent of the bank, or 
shall discover that any embezzlement has been committed, or any other wrong 
done by any one or more persons connected with the bank, he shall cause said 
parties to be prosecuted for such violations of Jaw; he shall see that no bank 
shall go into operation with a less amount of capital paid in than that required 
by law; that the required notice be given for taking stock in any bank, and that 
the books shall be kept open as required by law; that no bank exceeds the legal 
limit in the exchange business, and that all other provisions of the law are 
strictly complied with by the banks, 


Sec. 21. Modification of Law.—This law may be modified, altered or repealed 
at any time by the legislature, so far as respects the existence of the offices 
herein created, or the duties of the officers. 


Seo, 22. Publication of Abstract of Returns.—The said bank commissioner 
shall, as soon as practicable after the first days of August and February in each 
year, and after he shall have received the returns from the several banks of the 
State required at that time to be made, cause to be prepared and printed a true 
abstract from all of said returns, with each column of said abstract footed up; 
and for this purpose he may prepare blank abstracts, requiring any information 
sought by him, to be furnished to the different banks, which shall be filed and 
re-sent to the commissioner, certified as required. Of this complete abstract of 
all the banks, he shall transmit two copies to the cashier of each bank in the 
State,and cause the same to be published in one newspaper printed in St. Louis. 

Src. 23. Prohibition.—No bank shall discount any note, bill of exchange or 
other paper to which the bank commissioner or his assistant is a party, either as 
—, surety, endorser or otherwise; nor shall either of them be a stock- 

older in any bank in the State, 


Sxc. 24. Commissioners to reside in St. Louis,—Said commissioners shall have 
and keep their offices in the city of St. Louis, in this State. 

Seo. 25. Vault to be Provided.—It shall be the duty of said commissioners to 
provide a safe and secure vault for the keeping of books, papers, notes, plates, 
dies or other materials that may be entrusted to their care in the discharge of 
duties enjoined by this act. 


Sro. 26. Vacancies.—In case of vacancy in either of said offices, by death, 
resignation or otherwise, the Governor shall fill the same by appointment, until 
the meeting of the legislature, when the appointment shall be submitted to the 
Senate for approval ; and either of said officers may be removed, at any time, on 
the address of the General Assembly under the provisions of the act regulating 
the removal of officers by address, approved November 17, 1855. 


ARTICLE IV.—Esrasuisuine Banxs anp Brancues. 
CHAPTER I.—EXCHANGE BANK OF ST. LOUIS. 


Sxcrion 1. A banking company is hereby established in the city of St. Louis, 
to be known by the name and style of the Exchange Bank of St. Louis—the 
capital stock of which shall be one million of dollars; and said bank shall con- 
tinue until the last day of December, A. D. 1885. Said bank shall establish two 
branches, one at Glasgow, in the county of Howard, and one at Neosho, in the 
county of Newton. 


Src. 2. The eaid banking company, by the name and style aforesaid, is hereby 
vested with all the rights, privileges, immunities and franchises contained and 
included in the provisions of the first, second and third articles of this act, and 
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the said articles of this act are hereby specially made applicable to the company 
hereby incorporated, and the following persons are hereby made corporators and 
commissioners, to open books for subscription to the capital stock of said bank- 
ing company, to wit: Lewis V. Bogy, Anprew Cuaristy, Epwarp Casot, JosErH 


en Samuet B. Wicars, M. L. Jackson, L. Dorswemer and Bartnotomrr 
ICE. i 


Src. 3. The said corporators, their successors and future holders of the capital 
stock of said banking company, to be subscribed and paid in the manner pre- 
scribed by the first, second and third articles of this act, are hereby fully vested 
with all the powers and authority conferred by said act, as fully and amply as if 
herein ‘again specially and particularly enumerated and set forth. 


[These conditions apply to all the banks and branches established.—Ep. B. M.] 


CHAPTER II. 


Establishes the Bank or St. Louis and two Branches. Capital, $1,000,000; 
charter to expire December 31st, 1884. 
Branch at Kirkville, Adair county. 
« — Boonville, Cooper “ 
Corporators and Commissioners,—Joun J. ANDERSON, JoHN G. Prigst, James Harrt- 
son, Mapison Mitter, Josep Wipen, Steraen Haske tt, Taytor Brow, A. P. Lapew, 
Duncan Carter and George Knapp. ? 


CHAPTER IIL 


Establishes Tuz Mercnants’ Bank or Sr. Louis and three Branches. Capital, 
$2,000,000; charter to expire December 31, 1885. 
Branch at *Brunswick, Chariton county. 
% “ Osceola, on the Osage river, St. Clair county. 
“ **St. Genevieve, St. Genevieve county. 

Corporators and Commissioners.—James E. Yeatman, Wa. G. Crark, Joun A. 
Brownies, Tuornton Grimstey, Joun S. McCune, D. A. January, B. M. Runyan, 
R. M. Parks, Wa. T. Curisty, Henry T. Blow, Wat. M. Morrison, Jos. CuariEss 
and Rost. CampsBE Lt. 


“ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Establishes the Crry Bank or St. Louis and four Branches. Capital, $2,000,000; 
charter to expire December 31, 1883. 
Branch at City of Kansas, Jackson county. 
« « Columbia, “ Boone - 
« «**Hannibal, “ Marion “ 
« 6©¢ §6Gallatin, “ Davies “ 
Corporators and Commissioners.—Derrick A. January, Wm. M. Morrison, 
Henry L. Patrerson, Cuartes D. Drake and Joun Sumonps. 


CHAPTER V. 


Establishes Tuz Mecnanics’ Bank, (St. Louis,) and three Branches. Capital, 
$1,500,000; charter to expire December 31, 1884. 
Branch at Warsaw, on the Osage River, Benton county. 
« =“ *Weston, Platte county. 
« «Fredericktown, Madison county. 

Corporators and Commissioners—Cuartes H. Peck, B. W. ALExanper, Bernarp 
Bryan, Joux C. Evens, F. M. Luptow, D. K. Fercuson, Joun W. Tuornsures, 8. 
C. Hunt, L. D. Baxer, R. M. Parxe,- Oriver A. Hart, Joun Evitt, Witiiam S. 
Cuppy, Joun M. Wier and George I. Barnett. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Establishes the Sovrnern Bayx or Sr. Louis and two Branches. Capital, 
$1,000,000; charter to expire December 31, 1883. 
Branch at *St. Charles, St. Charles county. 
= “*Independence, Jackson “ 
Corporators and Commissioners..—James S. Watson, Jams H. Brerrron, ABNEE 
Hoop, Wm. J. McEtuany and Wu. T. Woop. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Establishes Taz Farmers’ Banx or Missount, City of Lexington, *Lafayette county, 
and two Branches. Capital, $1,000,000; charter to expire December 31, 1884. 
Branch at *Liberty, Clay county. 

9 “ Paris, Monroe “ 

Corporators and Commissioners.—Cuar.es R. MorEweaD, JAMES FieTcuER, RoBERT 
AuLt, Tos. B. Wattace, Sauget Witson, Witt1am B. Wappe tt, Jas. M. CoGswELt, 
Ottver ANDERSON, McGrew, Crayton Vannoy, Win. H. Anperson, Jas. Me- 
Cowen, Anprew W. Forsss, Joun M. Lewis, Grorce I. Wasson, Bens. J. Brown, 
Wa. Boyce, Tutt, Epwarp M. Samuet and §. R. Suarper. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
Establishes Taz Western Bank or Missouri, *St. Josephs, Buchanan county, and 
two Branches, Capital, $1,000,000; charter to expire December 31, 1883. 
Branch at Bloomington, Macon county. 

« © Fulton, Callawa - 

Corporators and Commissioners.—Wituam M. Carrer, P. L. McLavenun, Wm. 
Ripensauen, Revsen Mivpieton, Joun Corsy, Tuomas Toots, F. M. Wricut, A. M. 
Sexton and Joseru C. Hutt. 


CHAPTER X.—OF THE BANK OF THE STATE OF MISSOURL 


Sec. 1. The present stockholders of the Bank of the State of Missouri are here- 
by incorporated, under the provisions of this act, with the privilege of increasing 
their whole stock to a sum not exceeding three millions five hundred thousand 
dollars. The sum of one million dollars shall be subscribed and owned by the 
State, and the remainder thereof may be subscribed and owned by individuals, 
companies and corporations, The amount to be subscribed by the State, and the 
amount of subscription now held by individuals, firms or corporations, shall not 
be subject to the restrictions contained in the eighteenth section of article first 
of this act; but all subscriptions not included in the present bank shall be subject 
to said provisions, and received only as therein required. 

Src. 2. The present stockholders of the Bank of the State of Missouri, or a ma- 
jority of them in interest, shall meet in person or by proxy, at their banking 
house in the city of St. Louis, on the first Monday in April, 1857, or as soon 
thereafter as convenient, not exceeding three months from the passage of this act, 
first giving netice by publication, for at least two weeks, in two several news- 
= in said city, which notice shall be signed by the president or cashier, or 

y any two stockholders of said bank, and when assembled, they shall determine 
whether they will ascent to this act; and if a majority in interest of those pre- 
sent shall approve and assent to this act, the president and directors shall certify 
such approval to the Secretary of State, and the Secretary shall file the same 
with the original roll of this act, after which, the present stockholders, and all 
thereafter subscribing to the capital stock of the same, are fully incorporated as 
a body corporate and politic, under the name and title of the “ Bank of the State 
of Missouri ;” and said corporation, as such, shall exist until the last day of De- 
eember, A. D. 1857. 

Szc. 3. For the purpose of voting on the proposition of approval or rejection of 
this act, administrators, executors, and guardians or curators, shall have the right 
to vote the shares of the person or persons whom they represent. 

Szc. 4. The directors to which the State may be entitled, under the law, shall 
be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and to be classed as provided in this act, that is, one-half, as near as practicable, 
to be appointed each year; Provided, That the president and directors of the 
present Bank of the State of Missouri shall retain their offices, as such, in the 
new bank hereby incorporated, until the expiration of the time for which they 
have been elected, and until their successors are duly elected and qualified. 

Sxc. 5. Books for subscription to the capital stock of this bank shall be opened 
and kept open by the directors of this bank, under the same limitations and 
restrictions as required of the directors of all bauks, under the provisions of this act. 
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Sec, 6. The bills or notes of said bank shall be receivable in all payments due 
to the State. And the public moneys of the State, as well as those of any public 
corporation for public purposes, and in which the State may be a part owner, 
shall be kept on deposit in said bank or its branches, whenever lying inactive, so 
long as the said bank shall redeem its liabilities in gold and silver, on presenta- 
tion, Said bank shall also act as the fiscal agent of the State, when thereto 
required ; shall negotiate all loans for the State; either in Europe or America, 
without any charge, except actual expenses incurred; it shall, when required, 
transfer the funds of the State from one part of the State to another, without 
charge, and from one portion of the United States to another, charging only the 
actual expense. Special deposits of the State in the said bank, for a period of 
twelve months or longer, shall be entitled to draw interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum. 


Sec. 7. The Governor, at any time, upon the advice of the bank commissioner, 
that the State money or deposits in said bank, or in any bank, are unsafe, may 
withdraw the same, and may cause them to be deposited elsewhere, in some safe 
place of deposit. 


Sec. 8. In case this change of the charter of said bank shall be assented to, as 
provided in section two of this act, the Governor shall immediately subscribe the 
amount herein required to be taken by the State, including which shall be the 
State school fund, the seminary fund and the sinking fund; and the remainder, 
if any, to be taken from other funds of the State now in the Bank of the State of 
Missouri; said funds to be kept by the bank separately, and the same shall be 
held by the State for the use of said funds respectively ; and by said act of as- 
sent, the stock now held in the present bank, which is not owned by the State, 
shall be deemed to be transferred to the bank hereby incorporated; and the 
former act of incorporation of the said bank shall be deemed thereby to be an- 
nulled and surrendered, except for the purpose of disposing of its property and 
gradually settling its affairs; but it shall entirely cease to transact the business 
of banking, 


Sec. 9. The president and directors of the bank hereby created are authorized 
and required to take charge of the business of the old bank, for the purpose of 
liquidation; and shall be required to set apart, and at all times keep on hand, to 
the credit of the old bank, a sum fully equal to the outstanding debts and liabili- 
ties of said bank. And all surplus received by them, over and above the sum 
herein mentioned, shall be immediately divided and passed to the credit of the 
stockholders of the new bank, to whom it may respectively belong, in payment 
of stock subscribed by them, until the whole stock of each shall have been fully paid: 
Provided, nevertheless, that nothing in this act shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent the president and directors from making assessments on the stock of all the 
stockholders, except the amount subscribed by the State, and requiring payment 
of the same according to law; and all surplus collected, beyond what may be 
sufficient to meet liabilities of the old bank, as above provided, and to pay the 
stock subscribed to the new bank, as herein mentioned, shall be paid over to the 
parties respectively to whom it may belong. 

Sec. 10. In closing the affairs of the old bank, it shall be the duty of the presi- 
dent of the bank to make application to the Circuit Court of St. Louis County, 
asking that a time may be fixed, at the expiration of which all claims against 
the said bank, not presented for redemption or payment, shall be forever barred ; 
and, upon such application, the court shall make an order, prescribing the mode 
and manner of giving notice to creditors of such limitation, and fixing a time 
within which such claims may be presented; and if not so presented, they shall 
be forever barred. 

Sec. 11. The president and directors of the several branch banks of the Bank 
of the State of Missouri, as now existing, shall, immediately upon the approval of 
this act by the stockholders, as herein provided, and notice thereof furnished to 
them by the board of the parent bank, cease the business of banking, and proceed 
forthwith to wind up the affairs of such branches, in the same manner as provi- 
ded for the parent bank; and they shall notify the parent bank of any surplus 
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on hand, not necessary to meet outstanding liabilities; which surplus, in the dis- 
cretion of the mother bank, may be ordered to be paid over to the parent bank 
at St. Louis. 


Sec. 12. The bank hereby created shall be required to locate and establish 
seven branches in the State, in accordance with the provisions of the general 
banking law, 

One at Patmyra, in Marion County, capital not over $125,000 
One at Fayerre, in Howard County, 96 125,000 
One at Srrinerietp, in Greene County, 200,000 
One at Cuitiicorue, in Livingston County, 150,000 
One at **Care Girarpeav, in Cape Girardeau Co., 300,000 
One at *Crry or Jerrerson, in Cole County, 200,000 
One at **Lourstana, in Pike County, 300,000 
But the parent bank may increase the capital of either of said branches to an 
amount exceeding that above named: Provided, That the stock in all the branches 
shall not be more than [$1,400,000, ] two-fifths of the whole capital stock of the bank. 


Sec. 13. The existing branch at Lexington, in Lafayette County, shall be with- 
drawn by the mother board, as soon as its affairs can be liquidated and its capi- 
tal removed ; but no branch shall be re-established at that place by the parent 
bank hereby created. And the president and directors of the existing branch 
banks shall be governed, in all respects, by the general rules that may be adopted 
by the mother board, for settling and liquidating the affairs of the parent bank. 

Sxc. 14. The parent bank may, at any time, in its discretion, establish either or 
all of said branches, without the previous subscription of stock, at the place of its 
location; but may withdraw the same, unless an amount of stock, to be specified, 
shall, in the time required by the board, be subscribed and paid in by stock- 
holders in the vicinity of the branch. 

Sec. 15. The president and directors of the branch banks shall be chosen in the 
manner required by the general law, in cases where the capital furnished by the 
parent bank and the stockholders, at the branch bank, is equal; and when the 
greater amount is furnished by the parent bank, the number to be elected by the 
parent bank shall be in the same ratio increased, to a number not exceeding that 
allowed by the general law. 


Seo. 16. In case the stockholders should not assent to this charter as renewed, 
then it shall be the duty of the board of directors of the parent bank to cause the 
affairs of the Lexington branch to be immediately settled and liquidated, as herein 
directed, and its capital transferred to Louisiana, in Pike County, where a branch 
shall be established and had, subject to all the provisions of the present charter of 
said bank. 

This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


Approved March 2, 1857. 


Destruction or Counterrettr Money at Bostoy.—Sheriff Clark, of Suffolk, re- 
ceived from Charles B. Hall, Esq., Secretary of the Society for the Suppression of 
Counterfeit Money, and commenced the destruction thereof, in conformity with 
the law, a large amount of counterfeit bills, coin, plates and moulds. The whole 
amount was nearly $50,000. About $18,000 consisted of bills on the Potomac 
Bank of Georgetown, which institution never existed. The rest of the bills were 
mostly counterfeits of various New England banks, There were also thirty-one 
steel and copper plates engrossed for bank notes, and some $200 in counterfeit 
coin, consisting of quarter, half and whole dollars. Spanish milled dollars, gold 
dollars and half and quarter eagles; also, three plaster moulds for the casting 
of coin.— Boston Traveller. 


* Towns On the Missouri River. ** On the Mississippi River. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New Yorx.—Some of the opponents of the Metropolitan Bank system have 
urged through the legislature a series of resolutions, requiring information as to the 
management of that Bank, the profits derived, &c.- To the friends of a sound cur- 
rency it is a matter of regret that the laws on the subject of bank note redemption 
are again disturbed. There will be no further change, except to establish a dona 
fide par currency, as now prevails throughout the New England States. This ex- 
ample will soon be adopted by New York; as at present the anomaly is presented 
of bank notes from other States (New England) being current at a less rate of dis- 
count than those of curownState. The following communications were received 
at Albany, on Saturday, March 14, on the subject of inquiry : 


Tue American Excnuancte Bank, New York, March 12, 1857. 
To the Hon. the General Assembly of the Stute of New York: 

The resolution of your honorable body, addressed to this institution, under date of 9th instant, 
asking tor certain information as therein expressed, has been duly received, and the necessary 
directions have been given to the employees of this Bank to furnish the necessary items required 
for a proper reply. ° 

The particulars desired extend to such details of the business of the Bank as will necessarily 
occupy a considerable time to collate. It will, however, be done without needless delay, and im- 
mediately forwarded when completed. 

Very respectfully, &c., Wu. A. Boortn, President. 


MeErTropouitan Banx, New York, March 13, 1857. 
To the Hon. D. C. Littlejohn, Speaker, &c. 

Sir: An official copy of the resolutions of the Assembly, making certain inquiries of the Metro- 
politan Bank, has been received. 

In conformity with the requirements of those resolutions, clerks have been directed to make out 
the necessary accounts. The work is, therefore, in progress, and the result will be communicated. 

It will take some time, however, to complete it, as the daily balance or overdrafts of every coun- 
try bank, keeping an account with this bank, has to be taken for @ year, in order to ascertain the 
average of its account for that period. 

We may be permitted to remark, in this connection, that in furnishing from the books of this 
bank a statement of the balances of bank accounts, we so far de part from established usage, and 
the understanding between depositors and depositees, that we should never do so except on an 
—— demand of the legislature. 

0 obtain the amount of the redemption of each bank, during the year 1856, the daily re- 
demptions have to be transcribed to make the aggregate forthe year. The amount of discount 
received on such redemptions can then be determined, though it would be impossible to state it 
pee from our books, as the discount on the New York State and New England money is entered 

in one sum. 

As a considerable time must elapse before the examination, involving so many details, can be 
completed, and as the action of the Assembly implies the existence of some evil which it is de- 
sirable to correct, this bank would esteem it aspecial favor—if, indeed, it may not ask it as a sim- 

le act of justice—that a committee be at once appointed, with full powers, not only to procure, as 
t can substantially, all the information (without the details) called for by the resolutions of the 
9th inst., but also to examine every department of the bank, and interrogate the officers thereof, 
under oath, with directions to report in full to the Assembly the result of such examination. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
. James MoCatt, President. 
Hsney Meic6s, Jr., Cashier. 


Brooklyn.—On Thursday last, March 12, Mr. Wm. B. Smith, First Teller of the 
Long Island Bank, left that institution, and upon an examination into his accounts by 
the Board of Directors, it was found that he was a defaulter to about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. His place was supplied on Friday morning, and a rigid investigation 
into the affairs of their late teller was had. 

Bank Buildings.—Extensive changes in Wall-street are contemplated for the 
coming year. The capacious buildiug known as No. 60 Wall-street is to be re- 
moved, and replaced by a more modern structure with all the modern improvements. 
The American Exchange Bank will commence their new building in May, their pre- 
sent building being under rent only. Extensive changes are proposed also for Wil- 
liam-street, between Walland Cedar. Pine street, William-street and Cedar-street 
will all be more used fur banking and insurance purposes than heretofore. 

Matne.—A new system is now proposed for adoption in Maine. The legislature 
has before it a bill to extend the charters of sixty-five banks, from October, 1857, 
to October 1867, under a general system. The charter to be accepted under a vote 
of two-thirds of the stockholders in value; the circulation to be limited to fifty per 
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cent. beyond the capital. Each bank to hold specie to the amount of five per cent. 
of its capital stock, and to make weekly reports of circulation and specie on hand. 


Massacuusetts.—The full branch of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts have 
considered the reversed question of the forfeiture of the charter of the Holyoke Bank 
of Massachusetts, because of its recent irregularities, and decided against such a for- 
feiture. The bank will go forward in business therefore. 


Pennsytvanta.— Philadelphia bas heretofore contributed more than any other three 
counties or cities for the support of the State government, and yet at every session 
of the legislature, the members from the interior array themselves against the city 
members and such bills as will best promote city interests. Prominent among the 
applications for charters is the Commonwealth Bank, for the city of Philadelphia, 
which is originated among those who have heretofore struggled along without any 
banking facilities, viz.: the publishers and printers. The classes embrace not only 
newspaper and book publishers, but paper and type manufacturers, engravers, 
binders, press manufacturers, pressmen, job printers, book folders, authors and edi- 
tors, whose interests involve, in the aggregate, millions of dollars. The amount paid 
out weekly to the journeymen printers and pressmen alone in that city, exceeds fifty 
thousand dollars. The paper mills m that city alone turn out printing paper to the 
amount of a million and a quarter of dollars. 

Pittsburgh—Three additional banks are now asked for by the citizens of Pitts- 
burgh and Alleghany City, while at least five are required. Among others the Citi- 
zens’ Deposit Bank petitions for an amendment to its charter, by which it may be 
converted into a bank of issue, with a capital increased to $500,000, and enjoy all 
the privileges of the General Banking Law. This bank, as well as others of a like 
character, by virtue of a bill recently passed, to go into effect on the first of July 
next, must go into liquidation, unless this law is repealed, or they allowed to issue. 


New Jearszy.—A bill has passed the Senate of New Jersey to guard the free 
banks against any default of the State Treasury. It provides that on the stocks 
or bonds in the Treasury shall be endorsed that no transfer of them shall be valid 
unless the name of the Treasurer, Secretary of State and a Justice of the Supreme 
Court shall be signed, and that these persons shall sign their names when a transfer 
ismade. A bill permitting manufacturing companies to go beyond the restrictions 
of the usury laws by selling their bonds below par, as rail-road companies are 
allowed to do, was lost in the Senate. A letter from Trenton says, that considerable 
interest is excited there concerning an attempt to repeal the charter of the Commer- 
cial Bank of Amboy. This bank, it will be recollected, failed, but has since recom- 
menced operations, The bill for the repeal has been in the hands of the committee 
for some time, and strenuous efforts have been made to obtain a report in favor of 
the bank. There are some legal questions of importance involved. 

Viretnta.—The Bank of the Old Dominion has established a branch at Peares- 
burg, Giles County. A. G. Pendleton, Esq., President; A. H. Johnston, Esq., 
Cashier. 

Howardsville-—The Bank of Howardsville has been recently established. W. 
A. Turner, Esq., President; D. J. Hartshot, Esq., Cashier. Capital, $150,000. 
Howardsville is in Albemarle County, about 85 miles W. N. W. from Richmond, 
and 150 miles from Washington City. 

Jeffersoniille—G. W. G. Brown, Cashier of the Branch Bank of the North- 
western Bank of Virginia, at Jeffersonville, is said to have abseonded on the 
night of the 25th ultimo, being a defaulter to the amount of some eight or nine 
thousand dollars, 

Grorcta.—The Georgia papers announce the following as institutions of ques- 
tionable credit in that State: Merchants’ Bank, of Macon; Interior Bank, Griffin; 
La Grange Bank, La Grange; Bank of Greensboro, Greensboro ; Southern Bank, 
Bainbridge ; Cherokee Iusurance aud Banking Company, Dalton. 

Iuu1vors.—The brokers and bankers of St. Louis receive the paper of all the 
Illinois banks, except the following: The People’s Bank, Carmi ; Stock Security 
Bank, Danville; Prairie State Bank and Rushville Bank. Attempts have been 
made to discredit banks established at various other points in Illinois; but all 
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except those above named were in good credit at Chicago and St. Louis on 15th 
February. 

The New Banking Law of Illinois.—The bank bill of Mr. Dunham, after being 
amended, has passed both branches of the legislature. This act provides: 1. That 
all bonds shall be received at ten per cent. less than their New York value, as 
the basis of banking in this State. 2. That when notes are presented to a bank 
for redemption, the redemption shall be instant and in gold. 3. That notes, 
when payment is refused, may be protested in aggregate; that is, each note is 
not necessarily to be protested, as is now the ruling. 4. That banks shall do 
business at the place where they are established; that they may receive ten per 
cent. interest, and that no bank shall hereafter be established in any place not 
having at least five hundred inhabitants) 5. That no bank hereafter organized 
shall go into operation without an actual cash capital of fifty thousand dollars, 
paid up. The proposed establishment of a State banking department was struck 
out.—Chicago Press. 

Onto.—A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio renders void and 
inoperative the new bank charter for which stock had been taken in Cincinnati. 
The bank was organized under the law of 1845, and application made to the 
Governor to issue his proclamation authorizing the parties to proceed. The 
Governor refused, as it was necessary to have the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
before which tribunal the case came up on mandamus. The court has decided 
that the powers for organization of banks under the law in question are ex- 
hausted. 

Inprana.—The legislative committee on the judiciary, to whom was referred an 
inquiry as to the constitutional power of the General Assembly to repeal the 
charter of the Bank of the State of Indiana, have reported, “That so far as any- 
thing appears from the journals of the General Assembly in reference to the man- 
ner of the enactment of the charter, or from the period when the same was 
enacted, or from the general — of law applying to this case, that the 
legislature possesses no constitutional power to repeal, or in any degree to alter 
or amend the charter, without the consent of the corporation; and that, if the 
charter is invalid or unconstitutional, for causes or considerations arising from 
other sources than those indicated above, the proper remedy is by an applica- 
tion to the courts. The committee would further state, that they invited the 
Attorney-General to appear before them, and discuss the questions herein ex- 
amined, and that he fully concurred in the conclusions and views which the 
committee now have the honor to submit to the house. The committee also 
summoned Hugh McColloch, Esq., the president of the bank, to appear before 
them, and examined him under oath, and his testimony established the fact that 
the corporators had fully accepted the terms, and complied with the conditions 
of the charter on their part.” 

Missour.—The following are the new banks in Missouri, created by the act 


approved March 2d, 1857: 
Branches. Capi/al. 


I. Exchange Bank of St. Louis, $1,000,000 

Bb OO SO OEE, Bi bs kcsc civ cscscensaccs Pesrcceccsseceses 2 1,000,000 
III. The Merchants’ Bank of St. Louis, 2,000,000 
IV. The City Bank of St. Louis, 2,000.000 
V. The Mechanics’ Bank, “ 1,500,000 
VI. The Southern Bank of St. Louis, 1,000,000 
VII. The Farmers’ Bank of Missouri, Lexington, 1,000,000 
VIII. The Western Bank of Missouri, St. Joseph, 1.000,000 
IX. The Bank of Commerce, &t. Louis, 1,500,000 
X. The Bank of the State of Missouri, St. Louis, 3.500,000 


Total, 10 Banks and 30 Branches, $15,500,000 
For charters, &c., see present No., pp. 760-766. 
Tennesser.—Charles M. Hiter, Esq., (late of the Planters’ Bank of Tennessee,) 
was, in February last, elected Cashier of the Bank of America, at Clarkesville, in 
place of John F. Barnes, Esq., resigned. 
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Bank Commissioners of Missouri.—Claiborne F. Jackson, of Saline county, was 
confirmed Bank Commissioner, and Dr. George Penn, of St. Louis, Assistant. 

Notices appear in the St. Louis papers for subscriptions of stock in three new 
banks in that city—the Mechanics’, the Merchants’ and the Bank of St. Louis, Expe- 
rience has convinced the people of Missouri that a hard-money system will not an- 
swer a trading and commercial community, as long as other States tolerate paper 
money. 

The State of Missouri has for the first time established an extensive 
system of banking. Hitherto the banking capital of that State has been limited 
to one bank and five branches, with an aggregate capital of only twelve hundred 
thousand dollars, By the new act of their legislature the number of banks is in- 
creased to ten, with the privilege of establishing thirty branches, the whole com- 
bining an aggregate capital of $15,500,000. One feature of this system coincides 
with that of Louisiana, in requiring that each bank shall hold within its vaults at 
all times an amount of specie equivalent to one-third of its circulation, The new 
feature adopted of late years in other States, in making the stockholders liable for 
the debts of the bank in case of failure, is not introduced into the Missouri law. 
On the whole the latter is a very judicious one, and compares favorably with the 
banking laws of Indiana, Illinois, New York and Ohio, whereby numerous small 
ro are created—some with an extremely limited capital, and some with none 
at al 


Lovtstana.—The principal points to be established by the proposed bank law 
of Louisiana are as follows: 1st. To establish a general system of free banking in 
Louisiana, 2d. To raise the minimum amount of capital, allowed by law, from 
one hnndred thousend dollars (the present rate) to one million for New Orleans 
and half a million for the country; the limitation of the number of partners al- 
lowed by law to engage in banking, from five to twenty or more persons, ~ 3d. 
They allow the issue of notes to double the amount of stock held by the auditors 
for security to bill-holders, the excess to be secured by guards, as specie reserve 
and other securities. 4th. The circulation not to exceed the amount of stock 
paid in; which limits the issue of notes, making the issue depend on capital, as 
well as stocks held by the auditor. 

Tae Bank or Eneranp.—At the renewal of the Bank of England Charter there 
will probably be some changes. The subject is now before the British Parlia- 
ment, The present charter of the Bank of England came into operation in 1844, 
By the act, the issue of notes by the Bank of England, beyond the limits of four- 
teen millions of pounds sterling on securities, was regulated by the bank’s reserve 
of bullion. The effect of the act had been to increase the amount of gold 
in the vaults of the bank. The act also separated the issue and the banking de- 
partments, affording security to the creditors of the bank. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, in the House of Commons, on the 6th inst., that under the 
existing act, the Bank of England pays £188,000 a year to the government for 
the privilege of issuing notes—that was £120,000, the amount fixed, £60,000 for 
stamp duty, and £8,000 beyond. The Bank of England pays, therefore, to the 
government £180,000. The precise amount of the profit made by the Bank of 
England from the currency is not easy to state. The highest estimate is £170,000. 

The London banks are enabled to divide more largely than banking institu- 
tions in other parts of the world, the deposits being in some instances ten or 
twelve times the capital, viz: 


Capital. Deposits. Dividend. 
London and Westminster, £11,433,000 17 per ct. 
London Joint Stock, 7,224,000 wy 
a 
11 “ 
z “ 
5 oe 
5 


“ 





New Books. 


ERRATUM. 


In our February No., p. 614, the bank capital of Philadelphia was put down 
at $1,243,600. This error would, at first glance, to a careful observer, appear. 
It should have been $12,430,600, one cypher having been omitted by the com- 
positor. 





NEW BOOKS. 


I. The Commercial Agency Annual, for 1857. Latimer & Co, N. Y. 12mo., 
pp. 234. 


This is a new serial production, which promises to be useful to commercial and 
legal men. It contains a calendar; sailing of mail steamers for Europe; terms 
of courts in the different States; abstract of Collection, Attachment, Homestead 
Exemption, and Usury laws of each State; Postage rates; meeting of State legis- 
latures. 


Il. The Banking System of the State of New York, with Notes and References to 
Adjudged Cases, including also an Account of the New York Clearing House. 
By John Cleveland, Counsellor at Law. One Volume, Octavo. Price Four Dol- 
lars. Published by John 8S. Voorhies. 


It contains the General Banking Law of 1838, as originally passed, with notes 
and references to all subsequent amendments, and to the decisions of the Courts. 
It embraces all the acts which have been passed, since 1838, amending the 
General Banking Law. It includes, also, all the statutes of the State relating to Jn- 
dividual Bankers acting under the general law; also, the provisions of the Re- 
vised Statutes to prevent the insolvency of moneyed Corporations; relating to 
proceedings against them in Equity and in Courts of Law; to Assessments and 
Taxes upon them; to Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes; and to the In- 
terest of Money; also, the Restraining Act of 1830. This volume also contains 
the statutes regulating proceedings and suits against Voreign Corporations; and 
the acts to prevent Usury, and to prevent Corporations interposing the defence 
of Usury. In the Appendix will be found an account of the CLearina House es- 
tablished in the city of New York in 1853; also, the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of 1846, relating to Corporations; and the Restraining Acts of 1804, 1818, 
and 1818. In an Introduction to this collection of Statutes will be found, a brief 
sketch of the two systems of New York Banking, preceding the existing system 
established in 18388; also, a Digest of all the leading Decisions of the Courts, 
from 1838 to 1856, relating to the General Banking Law and the Acts amenda- 
tory thereof. The work is also furnished with an elaborate Index to all the 
principal matters. Copies sent by mail, postage pre-paid, upon the receipt of the 
price, $4. 

Ill. The U.S. Tariffs of 1846 and 1857; Showing the Comparative Rates of each ; 
arranged in alphabetical order. 


Published at the office of the Bankers’ Magazine. 8vo. Price $1, including 
postage prepaid to all parts of the United States. 


IV. Digest of the General Laws of the United States, with references to the Acts re- 
pealed, supplied or modified; and Notes of the decisions and dicta of the Su- 
preme Court U. 8., upon their Construction. By James Dunlop, of the Bar of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo., pp. 1650. J. B. Lippincott & Co, 

This is a work of great value to merchants as well as to the legal profession. 

The copious index to subjects facilitates the reader in his inquiry as to existing 

statutes of the general government. Every banking institution should have a 


copy. 





Money Market. 


Notes on the flonen FRariket. 


New York, Marcn 24, 1857. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ Sight, 8 a 8} premium. 


Tux month of March has exhibited great activity in the stock market and in commercial affairs. 
With the opening of the rivers and more steady transportation on our State rail-roads, active 
business is resumed in every department of trade. The receipts of produce and stock from 
the interior are again large, thus creating in the West renewed inquiry for bank circulation and 
bank discounts. We learn that the banks and private bankers of the West, notwithstanding the 
steady accumulations of capital, have pressing demands upon them for exchange operations. 
This branch of their business is the most profitable, especially as it secures an increasing balance 
of Eastern exchange for the accommodation of depositors, yielding a fair premium, and also 
serves to maintain a larger circulation in the agricultural districts. 

This renewed activity in the produce markets is accompanied with a commensurate export trade. 
Cotton, tobacco, pork, wheat, &c., secure ample profits to the producers. In these essential ele- 
ments of wealth the country was certainly never richer. The cotton crop of this year will prob- 
ably not equal that of 1855-6 by 400,000 bales, but the market values now represented will realize 


larger profits, 


COTTON CROP MOVEMENT SINCE SEPT. 1. 


1857. 1856. 1855. 1854. 1858. 
Receipts at Ports. 2,460,000 2,620,000 1,760,000 1,973,000 — 2,611,000 
Exports to Great Britain,.......,... $34,000 1,029,000 879,000 705,000 1,035,000 
Exports to France,........ Pinenasen 289,000 834,000 207,000 211,000 210,000 
Exports to other Foreign Ports, 253,000 821,000 156,000 164,000 188,000 
FOR aPC. 6 occ cacceccescccscce 1,876,000 1,694,000 1,242,000 1,080,000 1,438,000 
Stock on hand, 651,000 643,000 875,000 645,000 774,000 


The receipts are now about 160,000 bales behind last season. The current opinion with the 
trade here is, that the estimate of 3,200,000 bales willscarcely be exceeded. This imparts a better 
confidence in prices, and renders the foreign bill market a reliable one in point of the security 
afloat against the exchange drawn from the South. This cannot always be said in a highly spec- 
ulative cotton seasou. 

To be more precise in regard to the crop, from the receipts at seaboard up to the present time, 
and notwithstanding the fact now generally conceded, that the number of acres planted is larger 
than was first supposed, we can reasonably expect that the crop will fall short of last year’s 
350,000 bales—or, taking the receipts at seaboard last year, 3,527,845 bales, will give for this year 
3,078,600 bales as the exporting crop, and which must be added to the total consumption, and the 
unregistered amount sent by river to Cincinnati and the West—say 120,000 bales, which will give 
the total growth about 3,200,000 bales. 

In the stock market there have been during the month numerous fluctuations, and a violent 
contest yet prevails between the bears and bulls of Wall-street a3 to the ascendancy, and the 
rise or fall in prices. In government bonds the rates are nominal, few being offered in the market, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury is prepared to pay a premium of 16 per cent. on the bonds due 
in 1867-8, with the accrued interest of three months, equivalent in all to 1173¢ per cent. Large 
amounts of these bonds are still held by our Savings Banks and by Trustees—the former in con- 
sideration of the perfect reliability of the securities in case any emergency should arise whereby 
it might be necessary toturn theminto cash. Otherwise a due regard to the interests of depositors 
would point to an exchange for the solid and reliable six per cent. loans of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana and other States. Since our last monthly 
report the sales of Virginia and Missouri bonds have been very large. Of the latter it is thought 
that several millions will be required this year for banking purposes under the new law of that 
State. We annex fluctuations in market values at the close of the past seven weeks : 
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Feb. 6. Feb. 13. Feb. 20. Feb. 27. Mar.6. Mar. 18, Mar. 20. 
U. S. 6 per cents, 1867-8,......... 11646 117 117 1174) «= ITK—~<Ci‘«CiG 11734 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1875,..... 107 106 10536 106 107 105 
Kentucky 6 per cents, 102% 1026 1023 1023 102% 
Indiana 5 per cents,....... bacses ° 86 83 8436 8&5 84 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents, 856 $439 86 85 85 
Virginia 6 per cents, 92% 923¢ - 923g 92 
Georgia 6 per cents,......... ioeeu 95 94 94 93 
California sevens, 1S70 663g 65 6746 6446 
North Carolina 6 per cents, 94 94 94 93 
Missouri 6 per cents,............. 8334 8354 85% : $4 
Louisiana 6 per cents. 85 85 85 85 87 
Tennessee 6 per cents,....... seed be ée oe PP ae oe 873g 


The changes in rail-road shares during the past month have been more frequent than usual. 
Public opinion seems, for the time, to have changed in reference to the value of rail-road shares 
as investments. This is in fact owing tothe reduced receipts reported by the leading companies— 
a result that might have been readily anticipated would follow the severe winter now passed. 
But no permanent loss of revenue need follow such an incidental cause. So far from there being 
any occasion to fear a loss of revenue for the year, in its general results, we think the rail-road 
lines may reasonably anticipate a regular increase of business and of receipts. If they will adopt 
slightly advanced rates of fare, this object will be fully secured, and it is one that the interests of 
the stockholders claim. This policy has been adopted generally by the New England roads, and 
seems to be the only course by which capitalists can be compensated for their outlay. We aunex 
the current quotations for the past seven weeks: 

Feb. 6. Feb.13. Feb. 20. Feb. 27. Mar. 6. Mar. 13. Mar, 20. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares,....... 90% 8334 §91¢ 91 9035 89 
N. Y. & Erie R. R. shares,....... 60% 5734 56% 58% 56 5346 
Ilarlem R. R. shares, 145g 143% 14 14 


Long Island R. R. shares,........  . 273g 2736 27 26% 2646 


Reading R. R. shares, 793 } 80% 82% §15¢ 79 
Hudson River R. R. shares, 233¢ 27% 80% 80 2336 
Michigan Central R. R. shares,... 9434 93 95 96 963¢ 95 
Mich. Southern R. 8. shares,..... 803¢ 73 iD 70 75% 73g 
Panama R. R. shares, 5 B 963¢ 97 96 95 
Balt. and Ohio R. R. shares,. 3 ro 13% Tk ee 683¢ 
Illinois Central R. R. shares, : B 135 1383¢ 138 132% 
Clev. and Toledo R. R. shares,... 7 9 3. 74 76 745% 7354 
Chicago and Rock Island R. RB... .. ee * “ eo 105 105 
Milwaukee and Miss. R. R.,...... oe ‘ a ‘a me T4¢ 13% 


New York and Erie shares have declined since the close of January, 10 per cent.; New York 
Central, 5; Reading R. R., 8; Hudson River, 334 ; Michigan Southern, 14; Baltimore and Ohio, 
8; Cleveland and Toledo R. R., 3. 

Rail-road bonds exhibit less fluctuation, because they are not so much dealt in for speculation. 
They are more generally held for permanent investment, and the income from them is considered 
more regular and more reliable. Hudson River Rail-Road first mortgage bonds, which last year 
commanded a premium, are now quoted 96}g. Illinois Central bonds are in demand at a pre- 
mium of 134 per cent, for construction bonds, and 115 for free land bonds. We annex the closing 
prices of rail-road bonds and miscellaneous securities for the last eight weeks : 


Jan. 30th, Feb. 6th, 13th. 20th. 27th, Mar. 6th. 13th. 20th. 
Erie R. R. sevens, 1859,........ 98 98 97g 9736 95 96 9449 
Erie R. R. bonds, 1875,......... 98% 98% 923% 923% 983% 9284 DY 
Erie Convertibles, 1871, 8 84 83 82 82 82 80 79 
Hudson River R. R. 1st mort.,.. 95g 9534 9634 97 963% 96 96 
Panama R. R. bonds,........ én 91g 8698 983¢ 98¢ 94 94 
Iilinois Central sevens 99% 99% 98% 983¢ 1003 101% 
New York Central sixes, 838 88% SSK 88% 90 906 
Canton Company shares,....... 2214 22% 23 23 23 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.,........ 966 93 93 941% 9% 869K 
Cumberland Coal Company,.... 19% wx =O1T 18% 18% 18% 
Del. and Hudson Canal Co.,.... 1193 118% 117% 118% 120 120% 1223¢ 122 
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Congress adjourned on the 4th inst., after having passed several important laws, The act for the 
reform of the silver and copper coinage, a copy of which we publish in full, (pp. 816, 817,) will 
prove a benefit to the country, and aid to establish a national currency of small silver coins, in lieu 
of the long-used Spanish fractional parts of the dollar. 

The banks of this city have enlarged their line of discounts over three millions since the opening 
of the new year. The foreign export of coin has declined, but the aggregate reserve in bank is 
not as large as it was in March, 1856. Bank capital is rapidly increasing in the city and in the 
interior. There is also a commensurate increase of capital among the private bankers of this city, 
but not more than enough to meet the increased wants of trade. The foreign importations of 
New York have increased (see p. 674, March number) from $23,000,000 in 1821, to $57,000,000 in 
1831, $75,000,000 in 1541, and $210,000,0C0 in 1856. This rapidly expanding foreign business is 
commensurate with the increased coasting trade, and demands large capital to fucilitate the ex- 
tensive exchange of commodities, The changes in the bank features of the city within the past 
twelve months, are as follows: 


Sub- Bank Total Bank 
1856. Ioans. Circulation. Deposits. Treasury. Specie. Specie.  |Capitals, 


Jan. $95,863,390 $7,908,656 $83,534,593 $2,290,700 $11,687,200 $13,952,900 $49,450,000 
Feb. 97,970,614 7,622,527 62,269,061 1,787,500 13,640,400 15,427,900 49,600,000 
March 102,632,235 7,754,392 88,604,377 3,099,800 15,640600 18,740,400 49,800,000 
April 106,962,018 8,347,498 91,008,408 7,576,000 13,831,400 20,957.400 51,100,000 
May 105,325,962 8,715,163 92,816,063 9,697,800 12,850,200 22,548000 51,500,000 
June 108,474,921 8,430,252 90,609,243 7,823,000 16,166,000 23,989,000 51.800,000 
duly 109,267,552  8,637.471 100,140,420 6,171,500 16,829,200 23,000,700 53,100,000 
Aug. 112,221,563 8,646,043 $3,847,317 8.567.760 14,828,200  22,995.900 53.600,000 
Sept. 109,560,943  8,887,S60 89,850,154 13,694,100 18,098,800 26,702900 54,000,000 
Oct. 107,931,707 8,830,628 83,780,804 13,232,800 11,015,100 24,247,400 54,300,000 
Nov. 108,142,093 8,686,935 86,522,691 13,406,500 11,057,600 24,464,100 54,500,000 
Dec. 106,898,554 8,671,758 91,698,784 11,944,400 12,278,300 24,222,700 55,500,000 
1857. 
Jan. 8, 109,149,153 8,602113 95,846,216 11,430,100 11,172,200 22,602,800 56,000,000 
Feb. 7, 112,876,713 8,426,817 96,029,489 13.618,000 11,143,800 24,761,800 57,000,000 
Feb. 14, 112,722.799 8151,799 91,917,188 14,620,800 10,497,300 25,117,600 
Feb. 21, 111,778,572 8,106,074 92,448,944 14,943,000 10,432.000  25.375,000 
Feb. 28, 111,187,717 8,159,275 92,173,280 15,167.000 10,645,000 25,812,000 ove 
March 7, 111,899,649 8,4€5,697 95,858,222 15,189,800 11,707,800 26,896,600 59,000,000 
March 14, 113,250,989 8,452,541 94,231,267 15,562.300 11,077,700 26,640,000 59,600,000 
March 21, 118,448,692 8,494,288 96,406,450 15,597,400 11,291,300 26,888,700 60,000,090 


Compared with March, 1£56, the loans are ten millions more; capital ten millions more, and 
specie three millions less. 

Our advices from Liverpool are to the Tthinst. The financial news from England is less import- 
ant in character than was looked for. The fall of the funds on the ministerial defeat in Parliament 
was less than } per cent —an immediate announcement following that event that the government 
of Lord Palmerston would not resign, but, after passing some measures of immediate and tempo- 
rary importance, go to the country on a new election. The money market was scarcely influenced 
at all by the political event referred to. Our London correspondents write, that although the de- 
mand for money had continued active during the week, and more especially immediately preced- 
ing the 4th of the month, when a large amount of mercantile bills usually mature, the market 
generally had been somewhat easier, and in some cases loans had been effected on terms rather 
in favor of the borrower. There had been no change in the Bank of England rate of discount, 
and the current rates have been fully maintained in Lombard-street—first class bills and loans on 
government securities, six per cent. 
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